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Price 35 cents 


Congress reconvenes this week; 
its decisions will have sharp 
impact on industry ..... p.18 





} Central Canada’s combination of 
oil and agriculture spells opjor- 
tunity for process fisms. . . p. 27 





Target: effective herbicide for 
wild oats—costliest pest on many 
faye... . fel oo 


a On the road ahead: freight in- 
creases on both rail and truck 
bhimmatiie... es ee 





Climbing chlorine output will 
hit 4.3 million tons/year in 
another five years ......p.73 
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If you use or can use magnesias... 
You will profit by our experience 


s 


Over thirty years experience in developing 
“tailor-made” magnesias for specialized ap- 
plications has resulted in the industry's most 
complete line of magnesium oxide products 
ever offered. 


You can quickly get price quotations and 
delivery from plant stocks on the products 
listed below. But if your process requires 
a unique form of MgO, our technical staff 
will be happy to work with you in develop- 
ing a “tailor-made” type to serve you most 
efficiently and economically. 








Either way — you profit by our experience. 
Why not use it? 


Send today for your free copy of our booklet 
“Seawater Magnesias” 


SEA SORB* 
SEAWATER PERICLASE 
LIGHTBURN MAGNESIAS 
OXYCHLORIDE CEMENT GRADE 
ADSORPTIVE AND ACTIVE MAGNESIAS 


vine . Westvaco Mineral Products Division 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


f ' General ‘Office : 161 ast 42nd Street. :- New York 17 


roe maces senceny 


wo Chenuche THe 











Photo courtesy Cotan Division, Interchemical Corporation, Newark, N. J. 


Now — it’s “Wall-Plastic” 


The scene above illustrates a new, momentum-gathering field of appli- 
cation for vinyl resins—the fast-growing trend from wallpaper to “wall- 
plastic.” 


The material being shown is Cohyde — a plastic coated fabric which 
through its three-dimensional beauty and durability is outstanding as 
a wall covering. And it is made with a plastisol based on PLiovic AO— 
the Goodyear vinyl resin especially designed for use in dispersions. 


Puiovic AO is used in this premium-quality covering because it can be 
processed at relatively low temperatures. This in turn, affords greater 
uniformity and better physical properties in the end product, by virtue 
of a shorter heat history. 


What can Piiovic AO do for you in the manufacture of wall coverings 
or any of the many other coated fabric products? Why 
not find out by writing to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, ~- 
Dept.M-9417, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Cohyde-—T.M. Interchemical Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Plastics Divi Ss! ON 


Department Chemigum, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic -T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


CHEMIGUM «+ PLIOFLEX «+ PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS 


High Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals for the Process Industries 
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EXON: each resin engineered for a specific problem 


EXON 487 


specifically for 


CONSTRUCTION 
COATINGS 


Firestone 


A \ 
fo 
J 


Site application of colorful, abrasion- 
proof coatings that last is now possible 
with the development of EXON 481 resin. 

Simply sprayed on by a gun with 60 
lbs. pressure over a prime coat, the 
stainproof, scuffproof sheeting dries the 
instant it is applied. Application is so 
quick and easy that the most complex 
shapes are no problem. No loose ends, 
seams, laps or joints. 


EXON 481 has exceptional tensile 
strength — over 1000 lbs. per square 
inch with an elongation factor up to 
200%. It is soluble in ketones, compati- 
ble with plasticizers, stabilizers and all 
pigment types. 

As a result, coatings of the most dec- 
orative, attractive colors can be formu- 
lated. All completely washable, they 
ruggedly resist fading or cracking. 


For complete information or technical service on Exon 481] and on 
all the resins in the ever-growing Exon line, call or write: 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY,DEPT. 64C, POTTSTOWN, PA. 
DIVISION OF FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
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As Congress reconvenes, there are many issues that will 
affect the chemical process industries . 18 


sy that's not all. State legislatures are also meeting, 
taking up such thorny topics as water supply, pol- 
lution control, taxes on industry 


Now there's a new trick with systemic insecticides: apply- 
ing thern to seeds, protecting young sprouts for sev- 


eral weeks 


Process twist recovers valuable chemical raw materials 


as kraft paper by-product 


p. 50 


By rail and by road, freight rate increases are shaping up; 
traffic men gird for cost-cutting 


OPINION 
SEE YOU THERE 
BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 

In 1956, chemical sales will top $12 
billion, says BDSA 

What's in it for chemical processors? 
Industry ponders as natural gas finds 
new outlets 

Shea passes half-way mark in ex- 
pansion of elemental phosphorus 
capacity 

WASHINGTON ANGLES 


CHARTING BUSINESS 

Big farm market plus rising output of 
oil and ores suggest opportunities in 
south-central Canada 

Companies not without blame, claim 
college placement directors, for 
dearth of scientific manpower 
TARGET 


Wild oats control 


SPECIALTIES 


44 Specialty from folklore—aloe jel burn 


remedies 
PRODUCTION 
TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 
DISTRIBUTION 


Samples and promotional matter may 
soon come or go duty-free, cid for- 
eign chemical traders 


Chemical purchasing agents meet 
soon, hope to find means to circum- 
vent escalation, rising prices 


Super salt warehouse holds 44 million 
Ibs.. boasts center tunnel for gravity 
loading 


MARKET NEWSLETTER 


MARKETS 
In five years chlorine output will 
reach 4.3 million tons. Captive pro- 
duction is increasing, but chlorine 
marketers see no cause for concern 
RESEARCH 
U.S.I. backs new lab-model sodium 
disperser 
Fluorinated aromatics top Air Force 


fungus-stoppers 


Os8@ 
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Announting... a new line of synthetic 


Absorbs up to 6 times its weight in water— Micro-Cel . High bulk .. . loose weight density as low as 5 Ib. 
remains a free-flowing powder even after absorbing per cu. ft.—Micro-Cel “‘fluffs up’ any compound with 
more than twice its own weight of liquid. a minimum addition. 


wi Johns-Manville MICRO 
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calcium silicates developed by 
Johns-Manville Research 


MICRO-CEL... 


Check its different combination of 
properties ...it may hold the key to 
lower costs and product improve- 
ments in your process formulations. 


Johns-Manville’s new Micro-Cel line can pro- 
duce many desirable effects as the following 
examples illustrate. 


Absorption of Liquids— Micro-Cel will absorb 1 to 2% 
times its weight of liquids and still remain a free-flowing 
powder. 


Uniform Dry Dispersion--Different Micro-Cel grades 
with particle sizes as low as .02 microns and particles 
of rounded to spherical shape provide fast, uniform 
blending without segregation. 


Viscosity Control— Various degrees of viscosity up to a 
paste or semi-solid can be achieved by adding relatively 
small quantities of Micro-Cel. 


Anti-caking Agent—Micro-Cel’s high abscrption and 
fine particle size of less than 0.1 micron effectively control 
caking of deliquescent products and insure flowability 
even after prolonged storage. 

Bulking Agent—A small percentage of Micro-Cel ma- 
terially increases the bulk of dry powders—allows con- 
trol of package density. 

Pigment Extender—Micro-Cel’s surface characteristics, 


fine particle size and large specific surface, combined with 
inertness, indicate its value as a pigment extender. 


Suspension Agent—Micro-Cel’s different combination 
of properties provides aid in suspension of heavier solids. 


Flatting Agent—Micro-Cel’s high absorption, fineness 
and particle shape indicate its value as a flatting agent. 


Reinforcing Pigment—The combination of fine particle 
size, particle shape, and wetting characteristics suggests 
the value of Micro-Cel as a reinforcing pigment. 


Some Proven Uses 
Micro-Cel has already been proven as offering outstand- 
ing advantages as an absorbent-grinding aid for high 
liquid concentrate insecticide wettable powders, as an 


-CEL 


A PRODUCT OF THE CELITE DIVISION 
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SYNTHETIC CALCIUM 
SILICATE 


anti-caking agent in fertilizers, insecticide dusts, cleansers 
and detergents. Additional uses are being explored in 
Johns-Manville’s Research Center. 


Chemical Composition 


Developed after years of research and experimentation 
by Johns-Manviile, Micro-Cel is produced by the chem- 
ical combination of lime and diatomaceous silica under 
carefully controlled conditions. Asa result, specific grades 
are available offering a wide range of physical properties. 





RANGE OF PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


white or off-white 


Bulk density, Ib./cu. at how 66 wee es be eA te 5-15 
Ultimate particle size, micron 02 to .07 


Moisture (free), wt., % 
Refractive index 


*Will absorb 1 to 2'/, times its weight in 
liquid and remain a free-flowing powder. 











Samples Now Available 


Micro-Cel is now available for laboratory and production 
evaluation. Write to Johns-Manville for further data on 
your specific problems. An engineer from J-M’s Celite 
division will be glad to work with you in adapting 
Micro-Cel to your own particular requirements. Mail 
coupon today. 


Johns-Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario 


‘a Please send additional data and samples of Micro-Cel. 
I am interested in formulating the following products: 





me ‘ 
I Please have local representative contact me 


Name 





Position 





Company 





Address 





5 tsar Zone State___ 
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Fimco Filters for Laboratory 


Pilot Plant or Production 


Your requirements for research, pilot plant or production 
filtration equipment will be satisfied by Eimco whose experience 
and facilities are unsurpassed in the industry. 

Eimco units shown above are for use where a drum type 
filter equipped for operating with a precoat is considered most 
practical for the particular job. 

Other types of units in these various sizes including disc, 
agidisc, pan, plate and frame, drum, pressure units and many 
combinations. The laboratory unit in each design can be easily 
fitted with the attachments you wish to try or that you think 
will be required for maximum production, for instance, the lab 
type drum can be equipped with a string discharge attachment 
or compression blanket depending on the nature of the product 
to be filtered. 

The design, construction and operation of any Eimco filter is 
guaranteed to meet the requirements specified either by your 
own engineers or by the team work of your engineering and 
Eimco Research and Development Division. 

Filters, guaranteed to handle your problem and safeguard 
your investment, cannot be purchased wisely if price is the major 
consideration. Be sure you're getting the right equipment with 
a reputable firm to back up the guarantee. It costs so little 
additional to have Eimco guaranteed results. 


THE EIMCO CORPORATION 


Salt Lake City, Utdh, U.S.A. 
Export Office: Eimco Bldg., 52 South St., New York City 


ew York, N.Y. Chicagolll. San Francisco, Calif: El Paso, Tex. Birmingham, Ala. Duluth, Minr 


OPINTOR,... 


Cooperative Project 

To THE Epitor: I have seen the 
news article . . . from your Dec. 10 is- 
sue .. . with reference to the control 
structures planned for the Mississippi 
River. 

As you no doubt know, Louisiana’s 
Dept. of Public Works has been work- 
ing closely with the U. S. Engineers 
on this project, and for their informa- 
tion I am taking the liberty of passing 
my copy along to Mr. Calvin T. Watts, 
director of the department. I know 
that he will find it of interest... 

ROBERT F. KENNON 
Governor 

State of Louisiana 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Another Story 


To THE Epitor: Your rare metals 
article (Dec. 24) was most interesting 
if somewhat incomplete. What, for 
example, happened to thorium, a metal 
that may still rightfully be classed as 
rare, despite the widespread attention 
it is getting in atomic energy work? 
Also, I feel that some mention of 
hafnium’s atomic energy uses would 
have been in order. 

GEORGE REPOULSKY 
Minneapolis 


Good points. Metals used in atomic 
energy work really rate a_ separate 
story.—Eb. 


No Simple Solution 


To THE EpiTor: Certainly the ef- 
forts of companies like Shell in grant- 
ing fellowships to high school science 
teachers (Dec. 24, p. 24) are com- 
mendable attempts to relieve the tech- 
nical manpower shortage. But I, like 
many practicing engineers, feel that a 
much quicker solution is obvious: 
better salaries for everyone, not just 
for recent graduates. No doubt you 
have heard this many times, but I 
don’t think it can be repeated too often. 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only re- 
quirements: that they be pertinent, 
as brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence to: 
W. A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 330 


Kellogg, Ido. Baltimore, Md. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash. Pasadena, Calif. Houston, Texas 
9 g 


W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Vancouver, B.C. London, England Gateshead, England Paris, France Milan, italy Johannesburg, South Africa 
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| Walente | 


VIBRA-CLEAN) 


. 
(CONTAINS ** 


‘IT HAS LANOLIN IN IT 5 





“kept in good condition” 


of pene my 
O Pant CAUSTIC ALmaAtIT 


“In our new film bag, made of Bake.rre Polyethylene,” 
m is SATRAL PROVEN PROTECIIONT 
cites P. G. Hanlon, president, Hanlon Chemical Com- eae + ee ore 
pany, Kansas City 3, Kans., “our Vibra-Clean skin 
cleanser is preserved safely until it is all used up. Mois- 
ture and air are kept out, and the inert polyethylene is 
° ° > 4 HANLON CHEMICAL CO 
unaffected by the cleansing agents involved; cleansing 
. . . . OS an RR ee aga 
agents capable of removing and dissolving grease, paint, 
varnish, creosote, etc.” 
Resistant to practically all chemicals, film made of 
BakELITE Brand Polyethylene ofters distinct advantages 
. . ; ; ; Film bags made of Baketire Polyethylene are supplied 
in efficiency and economy . . . as bags, pouches, drum ie : of Ne 
, . : for Vibra-Clean skin cleanser by Packaging Products, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo., from film made by The Visking 
Corp., Terre Haute, Ind. 


liners, and wraps. Your packaging supplier can offer 
helpful suggestions. Call him today. 


See Bakelite Company Exhibit at National Association of Homebuilders 
Exposition, Chicago Coliseum, Space #888-889, January 22-26, 1956. 


It pays to package in film 


BAKELITE \ 


BAKELITE COMPANY | cpl ee 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [a Polyethylene Plastic 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


The term Bake tre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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In all sizes... for all compressed gases 
Hackney seamless or two-piece cylinders 


Hackney compressed gas cylinders are designed with low 
tare weight for easy handling and freight-saving shipping 
—either empty or filled. Yet adequate strength is always 
assured by the use of selected, high-grade steel. The 
Hackney manufacturing process draws the side walls to 
uniform thickness that eliminates unnecessary weight. 


Hackney cylinders are uniform in size and weight—uni- 
formly easy to handle—uniformly durable for long service 
with the busy chemical shipper. Made in many sizes—for 
high-pressure or low-pressure shipment of all types of 
gases. Write today for full details. 


Hackney cylinders are regularly furnisneu 
for shipping compressed gases such as: 


Argon Chloropicrin 

Anhydrous Ammonia Helium 

Chlorine Hydrocyanic Acid Gas 
Refrigerant Gases Sulphur Dioxide 

Butane and Propane Sulphur Hexafluoride 

Carbon Dioxide Anhydrous Hydrogen Chloride 
Oxygen Boron Trifluoride 

Methyl Bromide —and many, many others 
Nitrogen 





Pressed Steel Tank Company 
1448 S. 66th St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. * Manufacturer of Hackney Products 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, Room 2021, New York 17, N.Y. ¢ 251 Hanna Bidg., 

Cleveland 15, Ohio ¢ 936 W. Peachtree St., N.W., Room 134, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

208 S. LaSalle St., Room 794, Chicago 4, Ill. © 576 Roosevelt Bidg., Los 

Angeles 17, Calif. ¢ 4550 Main St., Room 208, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
142 Wallace Ave., Downingtown, Pa. 


CONTAINERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


OPINION . 


So let me add my voice to what I 
hope is a growing clamor. 
NAME WITHHELD 


There is no single, simple solution. 
Such approaches as Shell’s attempt to 
heighten student interest in science (by 
providing better teachers) are im- 
portant as long-range security.—ED. 


‘Authoritative’ 


To THE EpiTor: I have seen your . . . 
“HF: Hot Field for Marketers” news 
feature (Dec. 10)... 

It certainly was read with a lot of 
interest by our “Kinetic” Chemicals 
Division and, . . . as always, this piece 
was a complete and authoritative one. 

F. R. ZUMBRO 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, Del. 


pee YOU THERE 


Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Assn., luncheon, Palm Terrace 
Suite, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, Jan. 
10. 


Industrial Mobil{:ation Planning, New 
England meeting, Hotel Bradford, Boston, 
Jan. 10. 


Plant Maintenance & Engineering Show, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Jan. 23- 
26. 


International Astronomical Society, 
annual meeting, including sessions on 
rocket propulsion, Hotel Astor, New 
York, Jan. 23-26. 


Assn. of American Soap and Glycerine 
Producers, annual convention, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, Jan. 25-27. 


American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation, College-Industry Conference of 
Relations with Industry Division, Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Jan. 26. 


Chemical and Allied Products Buyers 
Group of National Assn. of Purchasing 
Agents, Midwestern meeting, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Jan. 24; Eastern meeting, 
Commodore Hotel, New York, Jan. 31. 


Chemical Market Research Assn., 
aromatic chemicals meeting, Webster 
Hall, Pittsburgh, Jan. 31-Feb. 1. 


American Coke & Coal Chemicals 
Institute, Western regional meeting, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 2. 


Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Assn., luncheon, Palm Terrace 
Suite, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, Feb. 7. 


Technical Assn. of Pulp and Paper 
Industry, annual meeting, Commodore 





Hotel, New York, Feb. 20-23. 
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FAST DELIVERY 
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IN TANK-CAR 

















DRUM" QUANTITIES 


Du Pont 
—LOROL’ 


Quick delivery can be made on 
“Lorol” fatty alcohols in tank 
cars and containers of various 
capacities and types. Your Poly- 
chemicals representative will be 
glad to discuss your specific re- 
quirements with you. 

*Other types of containers used where appro- 
priate 





Ol) PONT 


REG. U. 5. pat. OFF. 
Better Things for Better Living 
. «+ through Chemistry 


Polychemicals 


DEPARTMENT 


CHEMICALS « PLASTICS 





Specify 
DU PONT 
LOROL 


Fatty Alcohois 


CAN BE ESTERIFIED with acids in the pres- 
ence of a catalyst. 


CAN BE OXIDIZED to give the correspond- 
ing aldehydes. Further oxidation yields the 
acids. 


CAN BE DEHYDRATED over an aluminum 
oxide catalyst to yield corresponding olefins. 


ARE NON-CORROSIVE. 


PRINCIPAL USES 


These versatile straight-chain alcohols have 
wide application as chemical intermediates 
in the preparation of certain pharmaceuti- 
cal, synthetic detergent and cosmetic prod- 
ucts. “Lorol” fatty alcohols are also used 
as intermediates in the preparation of: lu- 
bricating oil additives; textile finishing, 
softening and anti-foam agents; polymeri- 
zation modifiers used in synthetic rubber 





CH,(CH.),CH,OH 











manufacture; and plasticizers for plastics. 
They also find application in the leather 
and paper industries and have excellent 
possibilities for uses in other industries. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES 


Du Pont “Lorol” fatty alcohols are closely 
controlled with respect to hydroxyl, iodine, 
acid and ester numbers and feature a high 
degree of uniformity. 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT ARE: 
“LOROL” 5 AND 7—mixtures made up principally of lauryl and myristy! alcohols. 


“LOROL” 24—normal cetyl alcohol, 


“LOROL” 28—normal stearyl alcohol. (In U. S. P. and Industrial Grades.) 


To obtain full information on Du Pont “Lorol” fatty alcohols, 
just mail the coupon below, or write us on your letterhead today. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Dept.671, Wilmington 98, Del. 

Please send me full information on Du Pont “Lorol”’ 
Fatty Alcohols. I am particularly interested in using 
“Loro!”’ for the following applications: 

















(C0 HYTROL® 0 Cyclohexanone 





CO HEXALIN® Cyclohexanol 











CHEMICALS DIVISION 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., BRANTFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 





What every chemist 
should know about sorbitol 


Sorbitol’s “pedigree” is a tip-off to the 
rapid growth of this material’s usage in 
industry. Atlas makes it by hydrogenat- 
ing glucose, as show 1 on the chart below. 
It is a low-cost, six-carbon, straight 
chain hexahydric aleohol, CsHs (OH)e.. 
belonging to the polyol family, of which 
glycerin is the trihkydric member. Sor- 
bitol is a uatural ingredient of many 
fruits and plants. In the pure state it is 
a white, odorjess, crystalline solid with 
a faint, sweet, cool taste, and soluble in 
water. It is usually supplied in its most 
economical form, Sorbo®, a 70% aque- 
ous solution. 


As you might guess from sorbitol’s high 
molecular weight (182.1), its solutions 
are much more viscous than those of 
glycerin or the glycols; it’s stable either 
dry or in solution—unaffected by dilute 
acids or alkalies; and slower to gain or 
lose moisture content. 


Various industries take advantage of 
different properties of sorbitol. For ex- 
ample, sorbitol is used as: 


A humeciant for cosmetics. Being non- 
volatile, sorbitol gives permanent pro- 
tection to face creams and dental creams 
against drying out, preserves their tex- 
ture even when water is lost. Facilitates 
smooth application of creams and gives 
pleasant “feel” on the skin. 


A bodying agent for liquid pharma- 
ceuticals. The high viscosity of sorbitol 
solutions, inertness toward most medi- 


10 


cinals, good taste and economy make 
sorbitol ideal for bodying syrups, elixirs, 
and mouth washes, for example. Helps 
prevent crystallization of sugar or other 
solids from solution. 


A starting material for paint resins. 
Sorbitol supplements glycerin and pen- 
taerythritol in making alkyd resins, thus 
not only cutting down costs but also 
giving added control over drying time, 
hardness and adhesion. 


A softener and flexibilizer for glue 
specialties. Used with or instead of other 


H—C=0 
H—C—OH 

HO—C—H 
H—C—OH 
H—C—OH 
CH,OH 


Sugar (glucose) 


+H,-> 


polyols in printer's rollers, flexible glues 
and cork binders—sorbitol, because it is 
non-volatile, gives permanent plasticiz- 
ing action, increases toughness and ten- 
sile strength, saves money. Also gives 
superior protection against humidity 
effects. 


A wholesome ingredient for confections. 
A “hydrogenated sugar,” sorbitol im- 
proves keeping qualities and palata- 
bility of candy, marshmallow, shredded 
coconut, and icings, because of its 
moisture-conditioning properties and 
ability to inhibit sugar crystallization. 


Sorbitol is available from Atlas either 
in crystalline form (powdered or pellets) 
or in 70% aqueous solution (N.F.) trade 
marked SORBO. Both these forms of 
sorbitol are recommended for foods, 
pharmaceuticals, and chemical synthesis. 


Various non-crystallizing mixtures of 
sorbitol with its anhydrides and related 
polyols are available for industrial appli- 
cations such as tobacco, glue composi- 
tions, etc., where increased resistance to 
crystallization is required. 


CH,OH 
H—C—OH 
HO—C—OH 
H—C—OH 
H—C—OH 
CH,OH 


Sorbitol 


Atlas synthesizes sorbitol by hydrogenation of glucose. Form- 
erly, sorbitol was available only in small quantities from 
fruits and berries, at high “laboratory curiosity” prices. 
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Tips to aid preparation 
of oil-in-water emulsions 


Formulating emulsions is a tricky pro- 
cedure, involving not only the choice of 
emulsifiers, but correct blending of them 
with other ingredients. Here are a few 
tips from our laboratory on emulsion 
preparation. Through long experience in 
assisting emulsifier users with their emul- 
sification problems, we have found that 
these simple precautions frequently save 
time and give better emulsion products. 


Emulsions containing fairly high con- 
centrations of emulsifier are usually pre- 
pared best by first dispersing the emulsi- 
fier portion in the lesser phase of the 
emulsion, usually the oil phase when 
oil-in-water (O/W) emulsions are being 
considered. If a wax is used, it should be 
molten. The water is then added slowly 
to this mixture, with thorough agitation. 


The resulting emulsion starts out as a 
water-in-oil type. As water is added, the 
emulsion increases in viscosity, due to 
the increased crowding of the water 


Disperse emulsifier 
in oil phase first. 


particles in the oil. The emulsion will 
suddenly thin out, indicating inversion 
from W/O to O/W. After the inversion 
point, water becomes the external phase, 
and the remaining water can be added 
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more rapidly. Inversion produces a finer 
particle size and therefore a more stable 
emulsion is likely to result. 


Blend emulsifiers first. Usually a com- 
bination of Atlas emulsifiers . . . one with 
high HLB (water-soluble) and one with 
low HLB (oil-soluble) . . . is recom- 
mended. At first glance, it might seem 


gH He 


Blend oil-soluble and water-soluble 


emulsifiers before adding to product. 


easier to place the water-soluble emul- 
sifier in the water phase, and the oil- 
soluble agent in the oil phase, then 
simply mix the phases. This method, 
however, would not provide the correct 
HLB until the mixing is complete. At 
the start of addition of water, the net 
HLB of emulsifier present would be far 
too low to get satisfactory emulsifica- 
tion. Both portions of the blend should 
be dispersed first in the oil phase, just 
as though a single emulsifier were used. 


When low concentrations of emulsifiers 
are used, best results are obtained by 
adding the oil-emulsifier mixture to 
water to form a coarse emulsified “‘pre- 
mix.” The final product is then produced 
by homogenization . .. the extra work 





Greater agitation is needed when 
amount of emulsifier is limited. 


being necessary to perform some of the 
dispersion mechanically because a lim- 
ited amount of emulsifier is present. 
Another way of making sure to get top 
results is to choose your emulsifiers from 
the wide selection offered by Atlas. We'll 
be glad to send data on our line, and 
assist you in selection. 


New Catalog Lists 
Atlas Organic Chemicals 


Our latest “Atlas Organic Chemicals” 
catalog is just off the press, giving a con- 
densed 8-page description of our main 
classes of chemical products. Included 
are: sorbitol, mannitol, and related poly- 
ols; Atlas surfactants (over 80 of our 
most popular ones); Atlac® polyester 
resins and Darco® activated carbons. 


If you want one for your files to give you 
a quick glimpse at the “Atlas line,” 
write us and ask for LG-44. 


1] 








You need 
both 
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give you high quality, 
and a price advantage, too! 


In both nitrocellulose and vinyl lacquers, solvent systems 
based on ketones have many inherent advantages. 

Ketones produce lacquers with superior characteris- 
tics, at no increase in cost of production, in almost any 
formulation. They will yield solutions of higher solids 
content, or permit greater diluent content with either 
aromatics or aliphatics. 

Important, too—ketone-based solvent systems 
assure complete flexibility in formulating. You add 


the latent solvents you prefer. And when you buy by 
the pound and sell by the gallon—the lower specific 
gravity of ketones favors you. 


The Shell Chemical ‘‘quality group’’ of active sol- 
vents includes MEK, MIBK, and Ethyl Amy] Ketone, 
as well as latent solvents MIBC, IPA and Ethyl 
Alcohol. Your Shell Chemical representative will 
gladly help you evaluate ketones for your own lacquer 
formulations. °; 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Atlanta + Boston - Chicago + Cleveland - Detroit « Houston « Les Angeles » Newark » New York + San Francisco + St. Lovis 
IN CANADA: Chemical Division. Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited + Montreal + Toronto + Vancouver 
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Up for the third tixae in Wall Street circles is the strong rumor that 
Smith-Douglass Co. (they make fertilizers in the South and Midwest) will merge 
with W. R. Grace & Co. If it goes through on a stock-trade basis, look for one 


share of Smith-Dougiass common to be exchanged for three-quarters of a share 
of Grace. 





Last year’s power-curtailing drought apparently won’t slack aluminum 
expansion in Quebec. Latest to reveal plans is Canadian British Aluminium Co., 
Ltd., a new Montreal-headquartered firm that’s aiming at an ultimate ingot 
capacity of 160,000 tons/year. 


Plant site is at Baie Comeau, Que., 250 miles northeast of Quebec 
City. Fist furnace is due onstream late in 1957; a second, slated to start up 
about a year and a half later, will put annual capacity at 80,000 tons. Third and 
fourth stages, needed to achieve total planned capacity, are still tentative. 


This, despite Aluminium Co. of Canada’s recent prediction of a 5% 
cutback in its 1956 aluminum production in Quebec (CW Business Newsletter, 
Dec. 10,’55). Alcan blames power shortages resulting from 1955’s lack of water. 





High hopes for a new process appear to be buoying trade in the stock 
of Jefferson Lake Sulfur Co. The company’s Rotosorber process to take hydro- 
carbons out of well gas is approaching final tests after 15 months of pilot-plant 
evaluation. It’s said to be less costly, more compact than other methods of doing 
the same job. 





doubled sales of its phthalocyanine pigments, Thomasset 
Colors, Inc., a leading independent producer, has just moved to its new Newark, 
N. J., plant. Thomasset’s sales of these pigments have been running about 
250,000 Ibs./year, but should hit an annual rate of 500,000 Ibs. by June. 


Both quantity and product lines will be expanded. Phthalocyanine 
blue and its derivatives have been the firm’s mainstay. Now, though, they'll also 
make phthalocyanine greens. 





Though a pioncer in phthalocyanines (with Du Pont and General 
Aniline), Thomasset is not basic in raw materials, has been squeezed between 
rising costs and falling sales prices, particularly the 10% drop early last year. 


Oil company profits are soaring. indicative is Ashland Oil & Refining 
Co.’s just-issued annual report for fiscal 1955 (ended Sept. 30). Net income was 
$10.1 million, up from $6.63 million in fiscal *54—a whopping 52% jump. 





Expansion plans are back in the news this week: 





 Koppers will invest approximately $25 million this year, the second 
of a five-year expansion program launched in 1955. About the same amount 
was spent by the firm last year in acquiring six companies, expanding and im- 
proving existing facilities. Among Koppers’ corporate acquisitions were Ameri- 
can Aniline Products (Lock Haven, Pa.), Turner & Haws Engineering (West 
Roxburgh, Mass,), Industrial Sound Control (Hartford, Conn.), and the Feather 
River plant of National Wood Treatirg Corp. (Oroville, Calif.). 


e Phillips Chemical is boustivg capacity of its Plains plant at Borger, 
™ sx. Synthetic rubber capscity will be boosted by 30,000 long tons/year; 
butadiene capacity will be upped by 24,000 short tons/year. 
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; ¢ Pittsburgh Metallurgical will shortly embark on a $1-million ex- 
pansion of its Calvert City ferroalloys plant. Plans call for the installation of 
two big electric furnaces, a capacity boost of about 30%. __ 


e Virginia-Carolina Chemical reportedly is putting up a small plant 


at Rochester, N.Y. V-C has long maintained sales and warehouse facilities in 
Rochester. 


e British Corome & Chemicals (Stockton-on-Tees, Eng.) has com- 
pleted plans for expanding production of sodium bichromate and other 


chromium chemicals. According to the company, it will be a “large-scale” plant 
in the Hull, Eng., area. 


Koppers’ chemical division made a move this week to buttress its 
expansion into the textile dyestuff field. It is taking over distribution of dye- 
stuffs made by Pittsburgh Coke and Chemical Co. Pittsburgh will now con- 


centrate on fine chemical sales. The entire textile dyestuff sales force has been 
transferred to Koppers. 


Thanks to chemicals, the first Armour & Co. dividend im years could 
be close at hand. Of reported earnings last year of $2.79/share, $2.50 repre- 
sents income from nonfood products of which chemicals are by far the bulk. 





Hercules threw its hat into the mono-pentaerythritol ring last week 
by making available what it calls “zero-ash” mono-PE. The product, alleged 
to be nearly free of inorganic impurities, is aimed at producers of core oils, 
synthetic drying oils, special alkyd resins, and certain polyesters. Mono-PE 
output at the firm’s Mansfield, Mass., plant will—Hercules figures—increase the 
country’s capacity of the chemical by 25%. 





While the chemical industry in the U.S. has been advancing at a brisk 
canter, chemical concerns in Europe have been moving at a gallop, relatively 


speaking. 


That’s the word this week from the Chemical Products Committee 
of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, which has just com- 
pleted a country-by-country survey of chemical industries in western Europe. 
Average increase in chemical production in all OREC nations was 15% in 1954 
and probably about the same in ’55, compared to a 9% rise in all-manufacturing 
output in those countries. In individual countries, chemical production climbed 
39% in Greece, 22% in Italy, 21% in Norway, 16% in Germany and 15% 
in France. 





Chemical prices in Europe have increased, but much more gradually 
than prices of other manufactured items, says OEEC. Member countries’ chem- 
ical imports and exports mounted by 19%, but the committee feels that there’s 
lots of room for further expansion of this trade. 
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He treats our caustic drums 


rough. A customer in the Pennsyl- 
vania oil fields made our salesman 
wince. 

Said he likes our flake caustic 
soda drums, because they make it 
easy to distribute caustic in the field. 
He just shoves the drums off the tail- 
gate of his truck, lets them bounce. 
He’s been doing it for some time 
without handling losses. 

We certainly don’t advise this pro- 
cedure, but it does provide a dramat- 
ic testimonial. Six lugs grip the lid 
of every drum of Hooker flake caus- 
tic soda—the best way we’ve found 
to keep the caustic dry and pure for 
your processing or repackaging. 

The drum comes to you full of 
clean, uniform flakes—regular, fine, 
or crystal—or powdered caustic. The 
picture below demonstrates how 
dust-free the flakes are. The coupon 
offers a helpful booklet on buying 
caustic soda. 


Why we air-condition our 

aluminum chloride. Even slightly 
humid air reacts swiftly with alumi- 
num chloride. When it does, the crys- 





From the Salt of the Earth 


Caustic Soda 
> Aluminum Chloride 


Sulfur Chlorides 


tals of this sensitive chemical lose 
their shape, and most of their punch 
as catalysts. 

We avoid such damage to our alu- 
minum chloride by using a special 
packaging room that is air-condi- 
tioned. It gives us complete control 
over humidity. Regardless of outside 
weather conditions, we can package 
aluminum chloride all year ’round. 

To you the room means a contin- 
uous, dependable supply of full- 
strength aluminum chloride. And 
you always get the size you want for 
your process. 


ea, a ated oP 

Speaking of size, you have a choice 
of four from Hooker—extra fine, fine 
and coarse grinds, and coarse 
screened. Send the coupon for a data 
sheet that gives complete specifica- 
tions on all four or write today on 
your business letterhead. 


How to dry paint in 2 seconds. 
Many paints, inks, and varnishes 
take from 24 hours to a week to dry 
thoroughly. 

But pass them through sulfur di- 
chloride vapor, and they dry before 
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your eyes—in from 2 to 20 seconds. 
This drying process works on paper, 
wood, cloth, metal, glass, plastics. 

Maybe there’s a place for super- 
fast drying in your company. If you 
think so, write us for the name of the 
process licensor. 

Perhaps you’re already using SCle 
in a less glamorous but equally use- 
ful way. Whatever the need, you can 
answer it by specifying Hooker sul- 
fur dichloride. 

And if it’s chlorination you’re do- 
ing, you might be happy, to know we 
also make its versatile chemical 
cousins, sulfur monochloride, sul- 
furyl chloride, and thionyl] chloride. 

Sources we’ve checked indicate 
we’re the only producers of all four 
of these chlorides. We'll be happy to 
provide (a) data sheets on any of 
them, if you’ll check the coupon; (b) 
samples, if you’ll just write on your 
letterhead outlining your needs. 


Check items you'd like 
to receive: 


[] Caustic Soda Buyer’s Guide « 
A helpful pocket-size booklet 
full of information and pic- 
tures on forms and _ sizes; 
shipping methods and con- 
tainers; the economics of 50% 
vs. 73% solutions (with nomo- 
graph to help decide which is 
your best buy); and technical 
service. 


Keep your file up-to-date with 
technical data sheets on these 
Hooker chemicals: 


Aluminum choride 

Caustic soda (standard grade) 
Caustic soda (rayon grade) 
Sulfur dichloride 

Sulfur monochloride 

Sulfuryl chloride 

Thionyl chloride 


Clip and mail with your name, 
title, and address. 
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4 New Good:-rite Plasticizers 

that cut your compounding costs, give you more uniform production 


HESE new Good-rite Plasticizers, along 
with GP-233 and GP-261, give the vinyl 


and color, and improved permanence charac- 
teristics. GP-266 has extremely low volatility 


compounder more effective tailoring of charac- 
teristics to meet end-use requirements. 

At the same time, they have lower specific 
gravities, produce equivalent physical properties 
at higher ratios of plasticizer to resin—thus sav- 
ing on raw material costs. 


GP-265 and GP-266 have superior heat and 
light stability, low water extraction, excellent 


low temperature flexibility, freedom from odor 


and excellent dielectric properties, important for 


high temperature wire and cable applications. 


GP-235 and GP-236 are characterized by low 
volatility,high permanence, good dielectric prop- 


erties, and excellent low temperature flexibility. 


For technical literature, please write Dept. 
S-1, B.F. Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON colors 
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BUSINESS @ INDUSTRY 


SECRETARY WEEKS: For first half of 1956, he foresees .. . 


Still Brisker Chemical Sales 


Chemical industry sales for the first 
half of this year are expected to beat 
the half-year record established in 
1955. 

So says Commerce Secretary Sin- 
clair Weeks on the basis of informa- 
tion gathered by the Chemical and 
Rubber Division of the department’s 
Business & Defense Services Adminis- 
tration. 

Weeks’ year-end statement on the 
over-all business outlook puts the 
chemical industry in line with the 
general trend—with business running 
either as good as last year, or better. 

More Consumer Capacity: Sales of 
chemicais for the first six months 
should hit close to $12 billion, com- 
pared with $11.5 billion for the first 
haif of last year. Total 1955 sales are 
estimated at $23.3 billion. Weeks re- 
ports that, in general, the industry’s 
customers have low inventories of 
raw materials as the year ends—and 
they'll be expanding their capacity 
during the year ahead. 

Rubber industry sales operations are 
expected to be “not much below” the 
rate that came from 1955’s record con- 
sumption of 1,515 million long tons 
of rubber. Supplies of both synthetic 
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and natural are expected to be some- 
what easier this year. 

New Records Foreseen: Pulp, paper 
and paperboard output is expected to 
keep on expanding above the rate 
that produced a record output of 29.5 
million tons in 1955. 

A further record is expected in the 
softwood plywood industry, which, in 
each, of the past seven years, has had 
an all-time production high. For the 
first six months of °56, production 
should be 2.6 billion sq. ft.—13% 
above the same period last year. 

Photographic material production 
and sales, this year, are anticipated at 
7% above the ’*S total, itself a record. 


Coming into Focus 


The shape of things to come in labor 
relations within the chemical process 
industries may well be determined at 
a pair of meetings coming up next 
month. 

One is the AFL-CIO executive 
board meeting to be held in Miami, 
at which the newly merged federation 
will probably decide when, where, and 
how to launch the “tremendous or- 
ganizing campaign” that its leaders 


have been calling for. AFL-CIO Vice- 
President Walter Reuther has been re- 
peating his conviction that first priority 
should be given to organizing in chem- 
ical plants, and his views are expected 
to carry considerable weight with 
board members — particularly on the 
subject of organizing. 

Another possibly portentous meet- 
ing tentatively planned for next month: 
the first joint session of the two com- 
mittees that are studying the proposed 
merger of two of the continent’s three 
major chemical labor unions — Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers and Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union. 

$10 Million in Kitty: John Livingston 
—director of organization for the com- 
bined AFL-CIO—has revealed that his 
department’s share of the new federa- 
tion’s initial operating budget may be 
close to $10 million. With that much in 
the kitty, he’s being commissioned to 
carry out “the biggest organizing drive 
in the history of American labor.” 
How much of that allotment and of his 
staff’s organizing efforts will be concen- 
trated on the chemical industry may be 
decided at the meeting in Miami. 

Regional organizing directors have 
been appointed to supervise recruiting 
drives in every part of the country. 
Of particular interest to chemical man- 
agement: the work to be undertaken 
by these regional directors in the 
South, where unionizing has met with 
greatest resistance to date. Spear- 
heading AFL-CIO organizing in Dixie 
will be Joseph Heath at Richmond, 
Carey Haighler and J. L. Rhodes at 
Atlanta, E. H. Williams at New Or- 
leans, Paul Christopher at Knoxville. 

Meanwhile, executives can get a hint 
of what’s going on in OCAW from a 
recent speech by O. A. Knight, presi- 
dent of the union. OCAW—which has 
been operating in the red this year— 
should finance itself and not depend 
on others, Knight declared. In what 
might be a prelude to a request for 
increased membership dues, Knight 
told OCAW officials that the union 
should build up a reserve fund large 
enough to keep the union going for 
six months, plus an “adequate” de- 
fense fund. 
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These Are the Issues Directly Affecting Chemical Makers That Congress Must 
Decide This Session 





FOREIGN TRADE AND TARIFFS 


e Antidumping and import quotas will be proposed, 
but the only commodities that stand much chance 
of gaining them are textiles and raw cotton. 


e The Customs Simplification bill passed by the 
House may get considerable revision by the Senate. 
President Eisenhower would like a three-year ex- 
emption from duty assessment on export value for 
a limited list of chemicals. 


e The proposal that the U.S. join the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation (OTC) will probably be 
shelved for another year. 


ALIEN PROPERTY 


e The Administration bill, which would allow sale 
of General Aniline & Film Corp. before the conclu- 
sion of the current litigation over ownership, has 
the best chance of any proposal on alien property 
matters. There is, however, little probability of pas- 
sage this year. 





FOOD AND DRUG LAWS 


e.It’s likely that a bill regulating use of chemical 
food additives will get through Congress—but only 
if industry comes up with a single proposal. Such a 
bill may also cover such unintentional additives as 
packaging materials. 


e Some pressure will be exerted to authorize use on 
citrus of newly banned coal-tar colors. There is not 
much chance of enactment, though. 


RUBBER DISPOSAL 


e Approval of the sale of the Institute, W. Va., 
GR-S plant to Goodrich-Gulf will come about next 
Feb. 13, after considerable Democratic “business 
give-away” politicking. 


WATER POLLUTION 


e A bill allowing federal action against polluters at 
the request of a “downstream” state is likely to pass. 
Some type of action on this score must be taken 
before June 30 to prevent expiration of present pol- 
lution laws. 











No Cause for Solace 


In 1956, Congress will look to the 
interests of the voter, not to those of 
the chemical industry. 

And with full legislative schedule 
on the books, you'll have to judge 
future Congressional action on issues 
of broad chemical importance (see 
chart) by how they affect the large 
mass of voters. 

It’s pretty sure, for example, that 
Congress won't allow corporation 
taxes to drop the scheduled 5% on 
April 1; any talk of tax relief will 
revolve around the question of how 
much of a cut—if any—should be 
given individuals. 

On foreign trade, the only special 
concessions that might be granted are 
to the textile industry (import quotas 
on Japanese textiles) and to cotton 
growers (dumping of government- 
owned cotton in overseas markets). 
Here again, it’s the effect on the voters 
that will point to the outcome. 

Spokesmen and lobbyists from pro- 
tectionists ranks are turning to quotas 
as a primary weapon in the foreign 
trade war. 

Biggest support is for the bill by Sen. 
James Eastman (D., Miss.) to invoke 
quotas on raw cotton imports (CW, 
Dec. 10, ’55, p. 20). But a wider 
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range of industries will be making 
more of it during the year. The Ameri- 
can watch industry is joining in the 
battle, and domestic oil producers 
are seeking a quota system covering 
imports from the Middle East and 
Venezuela, etc. 

Other agriculture, labor and indus- 
trial groups (including several chemi- 
cal companies) are joining to put more 
pressure on Congress for quotas. 

As for legislation that affects chem- 
ical manufacturers specifically, the 
chances of passage are also not too 
bright. Since this is an election year, 
legislators will try to wind up their 
work as early as possible this summer 
and get home for some politicking. 
(As one pundit put it, “The only 
thing a congressman wants more than 
to get elected is to get re-elected.”’) 

Outlook: Legislation affecting chem- 
icals depends on how quickly in new 
session the various committees can 
get to the various bills. There will be 
a reluctance to tackle any detailed 
measures on which there is any con- 
troversy. That may antagonize more 
voters than it pleases. 

Take chemical additives in food, 
for example. There has never been an 
agreement on the subject among 


various industry groups, and hence, 
the chance of getting a bill through 
Congress has never been bright. It’s 
fairly certain, however, that a House 
Commerce subcommittee will finally 
consider the subject this year. Unless 
a single industry position is presented, 
there will be little chance of final 
Congressional action before 1957. 

A substantial revision of alcohol 
tax laws is planned this year. Because 
most (if not all) of the changes meet 
with approval of interested industries, 
the prospects of passage on this are 
good. It will merely be a problem of 
finding the time for consideration. 

But there will always be time for 
investigations, which may give Demo- 
crats political capital on such subjects 
as big business favoritism, conflicts of 
interest, and the like. 

The synthetic rubber competitive 
situation is in for another go-round 
when the Senate Banking Committee 
takes up whether or not to approve 
sale of the largest government syn- 
thetic rubber plant to Goodrich-Gulf 
(Co, Dec.’ 31, oo; 2,42). 

Too, Sen. Clinton Anderson will 
use the forthcoming report of the 
McKinnon committee to try to em- 
barrass Atomic Energy chief Lewis 
Strauss over his alleged blocking of 
industrial participation in the atomic 
field. 
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GOVERNORS KNIGHT, KENNON: Now a-brewing in 17 key states . . . 


New Laws for Industry 


In 17 states containing more than 
50% of the country’s chemical indus- 
try, the legislatures will be haggling 
from now until summer on numerous 
measures affecting chemical process 
companies—and election-year politics 
will be in constant attendance at each 
session. 

Both state and national political 
considerations will place a heavy hand 
on members of both major parties 
in their actions at the state capitols. 
Probable upshot of this situation: 
touchy topics—such as new taxes and 
controversial labor restrictions—will 
generally be soft-pedaled during this 
year’s sessions. 

Instead, it appears that the state 
lawmakers will be spending more time 
than usual on such measures of indus- 
try import as water supply, pollution 
control, industrial development, and 
food-drug-cosmetic regulations. In a 
number of states, big issues will in- 
clude bills on subjects of general con- 
cern to all employers, such as tax 
rates for workmen’s compensation and 
for unemployment insurance. 

Water for Industry: Out in Califor- 
nia, where the recent floods again 
dramatized that state’s maldistribution 
of water, Gov. Goodwin Knight is 
asking the legislature to tackle two 
questions that have become charged 
with emotion in that state: 

e A proposal to set up a new and 
separate state department of water 
resources. 
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e The long stalemated $1.5-billion 
Feather River project that would in- 
volve taking water from the water- 
rich northern half of the state and 
running it down into semiarid southern 
California. 

In New Jersey, too, the legislature 
will be called on to face up to the 
task of providing for the state’s future 
requirements for industrial and munic- 
ipal water. Arizona’s lawmakers will 
have before them a proposal to create 
a state water authority. That agency 
would have power to proceed with en- 
gineering, financing and other phases 
of the central Arizona project, which 
would divert water to the central part 
of the state. 

State to Pay Costs: Legislators in 
Pennsylvania—whose 1955 _ session 
seems to be running into 1956—are 
considering a bill to appropriate $4.2 
million for state subsidies to localities 
that have built or planned sewage 
treatment plants; and a somewhat 
similar bill has been offered in the 
Massachusetts legislature. The Penn- 
sylvania measure would apply to all 
such construction undertaken since 
1920, and the Massachusetts bill 
would cover all disposal plants whose 
plans and specifications had been ap- 
proved by the state. 

These measures—if put into action 
—would affect process companies by 
changing the whole stream pollution 
situation in those states. Once the 
towns and cities get enough sewage 


. 


plants to shield them from further 
criticism for contamination of rivers 
and creeks, then there’ll be much more 
pressure on industrial companies to 
curb the discharge of factory wastes. 

Chemical Plants Wanted: Louisiana 
Gov. Robert Kennon is expected to 
call his legislature’s attention to a 
power-use tax that’s been under attack 
as a deterrent to the location of new 
industrial plants in that state. In 
particular, that tax—which has been 
bringing into the state treasury only 
about $1.3 million/year—is said to 
be particularly noxious to certain types 
of industry that use large quantities 
of electric power, “such as chemical 
and synthetic fertilizer plants.” There’s 
a similar move in Arizona to repeal a 
state tax on sales to the federal govern- 
ment, on the ground that such taxation 
tends to repel new industry. 

Other state legislatures that'll be 
meeting between now and June: Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia. Farmer, 
labor, business and professional groups 
will be scrutinizing each bill intro- 
duced; and chemical companies have 
been finding that they, too, have a 
stake in vigilance. 


Hinterland Pipelines 


It’s a bit like counting chickens be- 
fore they’re hatched, but in three 
widely separated regions where natural 
gas is expected to be available either 
late this year or by the middle of °57, 
process management people are manip- 
ulating slide rules to see whether the 
coming of those pipelines will make 
much difference in the complex eco- 
nomics of plant site location. 

Pipelines are already under construc- 
tion toward the Pacific Northwest states 
of Washington and Oregon, and a New 
York City investment house is under- 
writing the financing of a 577-mile 
pipeline to a large portion of eastern 
North Carolina. Several pipeline con- 
cerns are in the market for a Federal 
Power Commission certificate to bring 
natural gas into Florida. 

And in Kansas—a state that has 
long been a major producer of natural 
gas—there’s a state-sponsored move 
to encourage the production of petro- 
chemical raw materials and intermedi- 
ates. Ready availability of those mate- 
rials, it’s hoped, may lead to develop- 
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Area 





Kansas 


Eastern 

North Carolina 
Pacific 

Northwest 


Florida 





New Frontiers 
for Natural Gas 


Expected 
Availability 


(immediate ) 
Autumn °56 


Early: °57 
Mid-’57 


*Estimated rates for large industrial users on interruptible service basis in 
cents per 1,000 cu. ft. (subject to negotiation). 


Probable 


Price * 


18-23¢ 
36-37¢ 


30-33¢ 
28-30¢ 








ment of a petrochemical industry in 
the Sunflower state. 

Few Customers Signed: In the Pa- 
cific Northwest, it seems that the pro- 
posed Phillips-P.cific ammonia plant 
at Pasco is the only definite chemical 
customer for the gas so far. 

Some of the existing chemical plants 
in the Puget Sound area will almost 
certainly use natural gas when it’s 
available, but no commitments have 
been made up to now. Spokesmen for 
gas utility companies there say that 
several chemical process plants using 
natural gas may be built in their 
territories when the gas is on tap, but 
aren’t menticning any names. In any 
event, it’s likely that natural gas on 
an interruptible service basis would 
be used largely to supplement fuel oil. 

One possible customer: the proposed 
aluminum reduction plant in eastern 
Washington, to operate on alumina 
from native clays. Advocates of natural 
gas assert that use of this fuel can 
speed up the capacity of electrode 
baking furnaces in aluminum reduc- 
tion plants, and hint that aluminum 
producers are looking into this usage. 

For Southern Industry: North Caro- 
lina Natural Gas Corp.—clutching 
its recently issued certificate to build 
a pipeline from Charlotte to Wilming- 
ton—says its project “will be a definite 
attraction to the location of industry.” 
There have been hitches in the efforts 
of other pipeliners to bring natural gas 
into Florida, but Houston Texas Gas 
& Oil Corp. says it hopes to get its 
FPC certificate soon and to finish the 
construction work by April, 1957. 

Extension of natural gas service into 
these new regions is sure to benefit 
industry generally, but primarily as a 
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fuel. When it comes to feedstock 
applications, it appears now that these 
new territories are going to be priced 
out of the market in that respect, 
what with producer areas—like Kansas 
and Texas—offering gas at virtually 
half the price that'll be charged at the 
far ends of the pipelines. 


EXPANSION 


Tall Oil: Engineering studies for a 
new tall oil fractionating unit at Spring- 
hill, La., have been revealed by 
Arizona Chemical Co. 

Purpose of the Springhill plant 
would be to provide additional avail- 
able capacity for Arizona’s growing 
customer demand for tall oil. 


Superphosphates: Cardinal Chem- 
ical Co. (a subsidiary of Blue Grass 
Plant Foods Co.) started production 
this week at its new superphosphate 
plant at Danville, Ky. 

Production will run close to 200 
tons/day. 

. 


American Potash & Chemical 
Corp.’s Eston Chemicals Division has 
started construction of a plant at 
Vernon, Calif., to manufacture tech- 
nical-grade parathion. 

Completion is scheduled for early 
1956; production will go solely to 
supply Ampot’s own requirements and 





AS THE NEW YEAR came in 
last week, Shea Chemical Corp. 
passed the halfway mark in expan- 
sion of its elemental phosphorus 
capacity at Columbia, Tenn. (CW, 
April 9, ’55, p. 18). 

When completed, the new fur- 





Halfway Toward Completion 


nace (see above) will add 40 mil- 
lion lIbs./year of phosphorus to 
Shea’s output, will supply the nec- 
essary raw material to Shea’s 
sodium phosphate and phosphoric 
acid plants now under construction 
at Dallas, Tex. 
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Washington Angles >» 


»» More merger-probing money will be voted 
the Federal Trade Commission and Dept. of Justice, 
if a House Judiciary subcommittee has its way. The 
group sees that increasing numbers of mergers 
are “hastening the reduction of competition,” and 
hopes that more money will buck the trend. 


»» Should U.S. ferrocerium producers be given 
the protection of increased duties? President Eisen- 
hower has until Feb. 21 to decide whether he should 
raise duty back to that in effect in 1947—$2/lb. 
plus 25% ad valorem. The Tariff Commission, 
which was asked to investigate under the recipro- 
cal trade law’s “escape clause” provision, finds 
that imports have “caused serious injury’’ to do- 


»» Ion-exchange resin makers may find a broader 
market in sugar production. A research and market- 
ing advisory group has recommended a study by 
the Agriculture Dept. on whether resin use can 
lower sugar production costs. 


»» Rosin exporters who buy from CCC stocks will 
work under new rules Jan. 9 to March 31. CCC 
will continue to sell rosin and gum turpentine for 
domestic use at fixed prices determined each week, 
but will seek competitive bids on some 50 million 
lbs. of rosin for export. 


»» Another investigation of the government's 
$100-million nickel plant at Nicaro, Cuba, is com- 
ing. A House Government Operations subcommittee 
wants to check on how Merritt-Chapman-Scott got 
a $43-million expansion contract and how a Chi- 
cago insurance firm won the workman's compensa- 
tion bid. Chairman Brooks (D., Tex.) questions GSA 
Administrator Mansure’s relationship with officials 


mestic producers. 


of the two companies. 





the western parathion needs of Cal- 
ifornia Spray-Chemical Corp. 
” 

Printing Inks: Columbian Carbon 
(Canada) Ltd. has broken ground for 
a new printing inks plant outside Tor- 
onto, Ont. 

When completed, the plant will 
house the firm’s complete manufactur- 
ing, sales and research operations in 
Ontario. 

Columbian Carbon also operates 
plants in Montreal and Vancouver. 


COMPANIES. ... 


Kennco Explorations (Canada) Ltd., 
Canadian exploration subsidiary of 
Kennecott Copper, has acquired 500 
mining claims in New Brunswick. 

Only two drill holes have been put 
down so far, but the ore recovered 
is said to contain both lead and zinc, 
with some traces of copper, similar 
to previous lead-zinc discoveries in 
New Brunswick. 

Site of the claims is a property 
about 20 miles southwest of the big 
deposits discovered two years ago by 
American Metal Co., Ltd. 

e 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines’ zircon- 
ium pilot plant at Albany, Ore., may be 
reactivated, according to Oregon Gov. 
Paul Patterson and Sen. Richard L. 
Neuberger. 

Currently in stand-by status, the 
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Albany plant has a capacity of 350,000 
lbs./year, but investment of only 
$250,000 could expand its production 
to 50,000 Ibs./ year. 

Atomic Energy Commission, De- 
fense Mobilization and Army officials 
conferred recently with the National 
Security Council on the proposed goal 
of stockpiling 40 million lbs. of zir- 
conium in the next five years. And 
one obvious way of reaching its goal, 
according to Governor Patterson, is 
to reactivate the Albany facilities. 

* 

The Atomic Energy Commission is 
now planning to lease the uranium 
deposits on withdrawn public land and 
certain other areas under AEC con- 
trol. Lands affected include those 
originally purchased by the Manhat- 
tan Engineer District (and  subse- 
quently transferred to AEC) and 
public lands withdrawn from mineral 
entry at the request of AEC for ex- 
ploration purposes. 

Leases will be awarded to the ac- 
ceptable bidder offering the highest 
cash bonus by sealed bid. Royalty 
rates, work requirements, and other 
conditions will be determined individ- 
ually, and stated in the bid invitations. 

o 

Completion of the acquisition of 
100% of the stock of Western Electro- 
chemical Co. (Henderson, Nev.) by 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
was made public last week. 


Ampot, which has owned 48.2% 
of Western Electrochemical common, 
issued 33,295 shares of its Class B 
stock to acquire the balance. 

Further, the name of Western Elec- 
trochemical has been changed to 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
(Nevada) in order to facilitate the 
integration of the new company’s ac- 
tivities into those of the parent organi- 
zation, and henceforth, the Nevada 
company’s products will be sold under 
the Trona brand name through the 
sales organization of Ampot. 

aa 

Arapahoe Chemicals, Inc. (Boulder, 
Colo.) is offering 1,800 shares of no- 
par-value common stock to its present 
stockholders. Subscription rights ex- 
pire Jan. 14. 

e 

Five more company incorporations 
in Dover, Del.: 

e Lumber and Chemical Corp., 
listing authorized capital stock of 
$900,000. 

e Thorium Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., listing authorized capital stock 
of $50,000. 

e Fertilizer Construction Co., Inc., 
listing authorized capital stock of 
$100,000. 

e Consolidated Lithium Mines, Inc., 
listing authorized capital stock of 
$200,000. 

e Cary Chemicals, Inc., listing 
authorized capital stock of $1,000. 
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WHEREVER 
ADHESIVES 
ARE NEEDED 


THE KEY IS CMC 
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IN THE PLANT—In wet-column spray booth at ‘@ AT HOME—Sears Roebuck’s Workmaster CMC cellu- 
the East Canton, Ohio plant of the Natco Cor- 
poration, CMC is used as the adhesive in apply- 
ing ceramic glaze to structural facing tile. 


lose wallpaper paste makes paper hanging so easy even 
milady can do it. It has excellent slip, stays moist, is non- 
staining; and will not sour even if left standing for days. 


Whether in a consumer product or 
for an industrial application, adhe- 
sives stick to their job better when 
purified Hercules” CMC is included 
in the formulation. 

Water soluble, CMC is compati- 
ble with a wide variety of gums, 
plasticizers, and resins. CMC will 
not separate in storage and keeps 
formulations stable indefinitely and 
over a wide range of temperatures. 

Hercules CMC is uniformly high 
in quality from lot to lot and has 
exceptionally high purity (99.5%). 
For a testing sample, write to 
Hercules, indicating proposed uses 
so that proper type may be deter- 
mined for your purpose. 


Virginia Cellulose Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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Charting 
Business 


CHEMICAL WEEK 
January 7, 1956 


Chemical Sale< of the 


Tennessee Vailey Administration 


Mount . . . but Slowly 
(in millions of dollars) 





1945. 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Sources: Annual Te Volley Ads Reports, 





SED widely in practical and farm- 
scale education and demonstration 
programs, TVA-developed chemicals 
(mainly fertilizers) have wielded an in- 
fluence in the U.S. economy out of all 


' 
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1950 861951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
lest.) 


proportion to their bulk in the nation’s 
production. Last year, for example, TVA 
accounted for only 2% (in tons) of all 
U.S.-produced phosphate and nitrogen 
fertilizers. 








Millions of Licenses Granted 





Continuing Demand for Hunting Licenses 
Opens up Market for Chemical Makers 








93) 


Seerce: Dest. of the Interior. 
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EVENTEEN and a half million 
licensed hunters will take to the hills 
this year with shotguns over their shoul- 
ders. But unlike the little man in the 17th 
Century, whose bullets were made. of 


” lead, lead, lead, the modern sportsman’s 


ammunition includes (in addition to lead 
compounds) a great variety of other 
chemical components including barium 


nitrate, calcium silicate, bleached shellac, 
ethyl alcohol and magnesium oxide. 

Also required in substantial quantities 
are: ether, acetone, graphite, organic 
stabilizers, nitroglycerine and nitrocellu- 
lose — for smokeless powder; acetone, 
graphite, waterproof adhesives, nylon, 
polyethylene and lacquers — for primer 
waterproofing. 
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WAGE BILL FOR CHEMICAL 
AN® ALLIED PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
OVER THE PAST DECADE 








1945 1946 1947 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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P nearly 79% in 10 years—that’s 


what postwar pay increases have . 


done to the annual wage outlay of U.S. 
makers of chemicals and ailied chemical 
products. 

As the number of these companies’ pro- 
duction .and maintenance workers has 


climbed by only about 10% over the 
decade, it’s clear that wage rate increases 
account for the bulk of the rise in the 
total wage bill. Since VE and VJ days, 
average hourly earnings for these em- 
ployees have mounted by nearly $1 to 
their current level of about $2.03. 





BUSINESS INDICATORS 


WEEKLY 


Chemical Week Wholesale Price Index (1947=100) .... 
ut Index (1947-49100) 
Stock Price i of 11 Chemical Companies 


Chemical Week 
Standard & Poor's Corp.) 


MONTHLY — Employment 
(Thousands) 

All Manufacturi: 

Chemicals and Allied Products 

Nondurable Goods 



































Latest 
Week 
104.8 104.7 
172.5 173.1 


477.0 (est.) 475.4 


Preceding 
Week 


Year 

Ago 
104.4 
155.2 


368.2 





Year 
Ago 
12,657.0 
5,459.0 

533.3 


Latest 
Month 


13,535.0 
5,650.0 
$57.9 
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Preceding 
Week 








13,442.60 
5,716.0 
$57.1 








Fast... Regular Mail 


Faster... Air Mai! 





a . 

The largest selling brand of Ammonium 
Nitrate in the Midwest, Spencer “Mr. N” Am- 
monium Nitrate is prilled and packed in 
polyethylene-lined bags for 100% dryness. 
33.5% Nitrogen. For fast delivery contact your 
Spencer office. 
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® 


America’s Growing Name In Chemicals 
g 


SPENCER PRODUCTS: “Poly-Eth” Polyethylene @ Ammonia (Commercial and 

Refrigeration Grade) @ AquaAmmonia @ 83% Ammonium Nitrate Solufion 

e Synthetic Methanol © Formaldehyde e@ Hexamine @ “Mr. N” Ammonium 

Nitrate Fertilizer @ SPENSOL (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) @ FREZALL 
(Spencer Dry Ice) @ Cylinder Ammonia 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: Dwight Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City; First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; 
Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; Union Planters National Bank Bidg., Mempis, Tenn. 
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PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


NM NE 1-NP 2-NP 
(Ni hane) (Ni hane) (2-Nitropropane) 
CH3NO02 CH, CHNO,CH; 


89.09 





1-Ni ) 
'CH3CH2NO2 Geantnee. 
Molecular Weight 75.07 89.09 
Boiling Point at 760mm, °C 
Azeotrope with Water, bp, °C 
NP in azeotrope, % by weight 
Vapor Pressure at 20°C, mm 
Evaporation Rate, by volume* 
Freezing Point, °C 
Specific Gravity at 20/20°C 
Density of Vapors (air = 1.00) 
Weight per U.S. Gallon at 68°F, Ib 
Coefficient of Expansion, per °F 
Refractive Index, np at 20°C 
Surface Tension at 20°C, dynes/cm 
Heat of Vaporization at 30°C, 
calc., cal/g 
Heat Capacity at 25°C, cal/g 
Dielectric Constant at 30°C 
Ignition Temperature, °F 
Flash Point, °F (Tag Open Cup) 
pH 0.01M Aqueous Solution at 25°C 
Solubility in Water at 20°C, 
% by volume 
Solubility of Water in NP at 20°C, 
% by volume 
*N-Butyl Acetate = 100 
NP DERIVATIVES ALSO AVAILABLE 
NMP (2-Nitro-2-methyl-1-propanol) 
ALKATERGES 
TRIS AMINO (Tris [hydroxymethyl] aminomethane) 
TRIS NITRO (Tris [hydroxymethyl] nitromethane) 
HAS (Hydroxylammonium Acid Sulfate) 
NEPD (2-Nitro-2-ethyl-1, 3-propanediol) HC (Hydroxylammonium Chloride) 
NMPD (2-Nitro-2-methyl-1, 3-propanediol) HS (Hydroxylammonium Sulfate) 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
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AB (2-Amino-1-butanol) 

AEPD (2-Amino-2-ethyl-1, 3-propanediol) 
AMPD (2-Amino-2-methyl-1, 3-propanediol) 
AMP (2-Amino-2-methyl-1-propanol) 

NB (2-Nitro-1-butanol) 
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Here are the Nitroparaffins — NM(Nitro- 
methane), NE(Nitroethane), 1-NP(1-Ni- 
tropropane) and 2-NP(2-Nitropropane). 
These four NP’s have a potential range of 
usefulness unequalled by any other group 
of organic chemicals! CSC’s new Nitro 
paraffin plant at Sterlington, La. is now in 
full production. Additional facilities for 
increased volume of NP derivatives are 
nearing completion. 

In many cases, they provide better and 
more economical methods of manufactur- 
ing well-known and widely used industrial 
chemicals. However, the majority of the 
reactions yield entirely new compounds. 
There are practically an unlimited num- 
ber of products which can be prepared 
from the NP’s. As solvents, they present 
an unusual combination of properties — 
they are medium-boiling, mild-odored and, 
most important of all, they have strong 
solvent power for a wide variety of sub- 
stances, including many coating materials, 
waxes, resins, gums, dyes, fats and oils, 
and numerous organic chemicals. The 
CSC Nitroparaffins are chemistry’s new- 
est stars. They give new direction to the 
production of old products and the devel- 
opment of new. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
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Metal ores from the. frosty 
North, portland cement and 
oil from the more settled 
South—Manitoba’s turning them 
out in increasing tonnages, thus 
Setting up rosier opportunities 
for chemical process ventures in 
a big prairie province that’s 
hungry for more industry. 





PHOTOS BY MANITOBA DEPT. OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Mid-Canada Spurt: Vistas for Processors 


Still in its infancy but with mounting prospects of 
profitable growth in shrewdly selected lines—that’s Manitoba’s 
chemical process industr) at the start of 1956. 


Rich in many resources, this vast but not overly popu- 





lated province so far looks better to production managers than 
it does to most market researchers; but Canada’s current west- 
ward flow of industry promises a more attractive market situa- 
tion in the future. 


Industry-wise, things are stirring in 
Manitoba these days. 

There’s a spirit of enterprise all 
the way from the wheat belt in the 
South, where a new rush of oil drilling 
is expected as a result of a recent 
court decision, clear up into the great 
open spaces of the North, where nearly 
$50 million has just been invested in 
opening a new copper and _ nickel 
mine. 

Included in this let’s-do-things spirit 
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is a desire to greatly step up manu- 
facturing in Winnipeg and vicinity. 
This city has long been the financial 
and wholesaling center for the Prairie 
Provinces* and western Ontario; and 
now it’s felt that Greater Winnipeg 
should start producing a larger pro- 
portion of that area’s needs for manu- 
factures. 

Farm Chemicals Suggested: In par- 
ticular, there’s interest in the possibility 


*Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


that southern Manitoba and Winnipeg 
should have a number of new plants 
turning out agricultural chemicals and 
fertilizers for the big farms and ranches 
running along the U.S. border from 
Lake Superior to the Rockies. 

This possibility has been explored 
by a U.S. chemical engineering con- 
cern for Manitoba’s Dept. of Industry 
and Commerce; and the conclusion is 
that such prospects are promising. The 
1955 report by Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
holds that the time is now ripe for 
going into production of five categories 
of process goods in Manitoba: 

e Herbicides, fungicides and insecti- 
cides, with active ingredients coming 
from basic chemical plants in Ontario 
and Quebec and with local materials 
—-water, kerosene, clay, etc.—to be 
used as inert ingredients. 

e At least one integrated fertilizer 
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Here are the Nitroparaffins — NM(Nitro- 
methane), NE(Nitroethane), 1-NP(1-Ni- 
tropropane) and 2-NP(2-Nitropropane). 





PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
NM 


he " 


1-NP 
Ni + 





Molecular Weight 
Boiling Point at 760mm, °C 
Azeotrope with Water, bp, °C 
NP in azeotrope, % by weight 
Vapor Pressure at 20°C, mm 
Evaporation Rate, by volume* 
Freezing Point, °C 
Specific Gravity at 20/20°C 
Density of Vapors (air = 1.00) 
Weight per U.S. Gallon at 68°F, Ib 
Coefficient of Expansion, per °F 
Refractive Index, np at 20°C 
Surface Tension at 20°C, dynes/cm 
Heat of Vaporization at 30°C, 
calc., cal/g 
Heat Capacity at 25°C, cal/g 
Dielectric Constant at 30°C 
Ignition Temperature, °F 
Flash Point, °F (Tag Open Cup) 
pH 0.01M Aqueous Solution at 25°C 
Solubility in Water at 20°C, 
% by volume 
Solubility of Water in NP at 20°C, 
% by volume 
*N-Butyl Acetate — 100 


61.04 
101. 
83.6 
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AB (2-Amino-1-butanol) 

AEPD (2-Amino-2-ethyl-1, 3-propanediol) 
AMPD (2-Amino-2-methyl-1, 3-propanediol) 
AMP (2-Amino-2-methyl-1-propanol) 

NB (2-Nitro-1-butanol) 

NEPD (2-Nitro-2-ethyl-1, 3-propanediol) 
NMPD (2-Nitro-2-methyi-1, 3-propanediol) 





(Ni 
CH3NO2 


(2-Nitropropane) 


( } (1 -Nitropropane) 
CH2CH2NO,  CH3CH2CH2NO, CH3CHNO2CH; 
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NP DERIVATIVES ALSO AVAILABLE 


NMP (2-Nitro-2-methyl-1-propanol) 

ALKATERGES 

TRIS AMINO (Tris [hydroxymethy!] aminomethane) 
TRIS NITRO (Tris [hydroxymethyl] nitromethane) 
HAS (Hydroxylammonium Acid Sulfate) 

HC (Hydroxylammonium Chloride) 

HS (Hydroxylammonium Sulfate) 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
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These four NP’s have a potential range of 
usefulness unequalled by any other group 
of organic chemicals! CSC’s new Nitro- 
paraffin plant at Sterlington, La. is now in 
full production. Additiona! facilities for 
increased volume of NP derivatives are 
nearing completion. 

In many cases, they provide better and 
more economical methods of manufactur- 
ing well-known and widely used industrial 
chemicals. However, the majority of the 
reactions yield entirely new compounds. 
There are practically an unlimited num- 
ber of products which can be prepared 
from the NP’s. As solvents, they present 
an unusual combination of properties — 
they are medium-boiling, mild-odored and, 
most important of all, they have strong 
solvent power for a wide variety of sub- 
stances, including many coating materials, 
waxes, resins, gums, dyes, fats and oils, 
and numerous organic chemicals. The 
CSC Nitroparaffins are chemistry’s new- 
est stars. They give new direction to the 
production of old products and the devel- 
opment of new. 
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Metal ores from the frosty 
North, portland cement and 
oil from the more settled 
South—Manitoba’s turning them 
out in increasing tonnages, thus 
Setting up rosier opportunities 
for chemical process ventures in 
a big prairie province that’s 
hungry for more industry. 
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PHOTOS BY MANITOBA DEPT. OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Mid-Canada Spurt: Vistas for Processors 


Still in its infancy but with mounting prospects of 
profitable growth in shrewdly selected lines—that’s Manitoba’s 
chemical process industry at the start of 1956. 


Rich in many resources, this vast but not overly popu- 
lated province so far looks better to production managers than 
it does to most market researchers; but Canada’s current west- 
ward flow of industry promises a more attractive market situa- 


tion in the future. 


Industry-wise, things are stirring in 
Manitoba these days. 

There’s a spirit of enterprise all 
the way from the wheat belt in the 
South, where a new rush of oil drilling 
is expected as a result of a recent 
court decision, clear up into the great 
open spaces of the North, where nearly 
$50 million has just been invested in 
opening a new copper and nickel 
mine. 

Included in this let’s-do-things spirit 
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is a desire to greatly step up manu- 
facturing in Winnipeg and vicinity. 
This city has long been the financial 
and wholesaling center for the Prairie 
Provinces* and western Ontario; and 
now it’s felt that Greater Winnipeg 
should start producing a larger pro- 
portion of that area’s needs for manu- 
factures. 

Farm Chemicals Suggested: In par- 
ticular, there’s interest in the possibility 


*Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


that southern Manitoba and Winnipeg 
should have a number of new plants 
turning out agricultural chemicals and 
fertilizers for the big farms and ranches 
running along the U.S. border from 
Lake Superior to the Rockies. 

This possibility has been explored 
by a U.S. chemical engineering con- 
cern for Manitoba’s Dept. of Industry 
and Commerce; and the conclusion is 
that such prospects are promising. The 
1955 report by Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
holds that the time is now ripe for 
going into production of five categories 
of process goods in Manitoba: 

e Herbicides, fungicides and insecti- 
cides, with active ingredients coming 
from basic chemical plants in Ontario 
and Quebec and with local materials 
—water, kerosene, clay, etc.—to be 
used as inert ingredients. 

e At least one integrated fertilizer 
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ALREADY IN BUSINESS 


(Number of chemical process plants now operating in Manitoba) 
Number of plants located in — Winnipeg and Other cities ‘i : ; 
Sistine vicinity and towns Cadmium Lime Selenium 
Cement Nickel Silica sand 
Clay Petroleum. Silver 
Copper Quartz Tellurium 
Gold Salt Timber 
Gypsum Zine 


Available for Future 


READY RESOURCES 


Now in Commercial Production 








Industrial chemicals, organic and inorganic 
Compressed gases 

Drugs and medicines 

Soap, cleaning and polishing preparations 
Paints, pigments, fillers, colors and solvents 
Fertilizers 

Vegetable oils 

Toilet and cosmetic preparations 

Pesticides 

Explosives 

Miscellaneous chemicals and specialties 








Chromite Lignite Shale 


Coal (low- Lithium Tungsten 
grade) 
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operation, producing mixed fertilizers 
as well as ammonia. (This bill might 
be filled by Canadian Hydro-Ca ons 
Ltd., Winnipeg, which—along with its 
$35-million, Edmonton-to-Winnipeg 
pipeline project, which would bring in 
butane and other hydrocarbons—has 
plans for a $15-million synthetic ferti- 
lizer plant with expected capacity of 
600 tons/day.) 

e Veterinary medicines and anti- 
biotics, vitamins, and other feed sup- 
plements for the region’s cattle, sheep 
and poultry. Up to now, Manitoba 
has been producing only about 1% 
of total Canadian output of these 
items; A. D. Little holds that economic 
factors are favorable for boosting 
Manitoba’s share of production up 
toward 20%. 

e Prepared feeds for livestock and 
poultry. “Since it appears that only 
one-fourth of prepared feed require- 
ments are supplied by local concerns, 
a substantial margin is left for ex- 
pansion of mixing facilities.” 

e Processed food products from 
agricultural raw materials, including 
frozen, dehydrated, prepackaged, 
evaporated and dried foods. 

Centered at Winnipeg: Excluding 
the operations of the petroleum com- 
panies, Manitoba’s chemical process 
industries have grown little since be- 
fore World War II. The chemical 
plants—most of them are clustered in 
or near Winnipeg and St. Boniface— 
had about the same dollar-value out- 
put in 1951 as in 1941 (census years), 
but employment and unit production 
were down. 


in °56 and beyond include the pickup 
in oil-well drilling; opening of a $12- 
million oil refinery and addition of a 
catalytic reforming unit (designed for 
easy conversion to production of 
petrochemicals for explosives) at an- 
other refinery; planning for the trans- 
Canada natural gas pipeline that 
will cross southern Manitoba; opening 
of new copper-nickel-cobalt mines with 
ammonium sulfate and anhydrous am- 
monia as by-products of ore treatment; 
and current probing of low-iron lith- 
ium deposits, with one company 
contemplating construction of a mill 
with 1,000-tons/day capacity, a second 
company planning a 500-ton plant, 
and a third firm reporting drill core 
assays averaging 1.5 to 1.6%. 
Crude petroleum output in Mani- 
toba last year was approximately 


double the 1954 figure, and cement 
capacity in the province will be nearly 
tripled when the current $13-million 
expansion program is completed. Also 
expanding: Manitoba’s gypsum indus- 
try, now turning out about 162,000 
tons/year. 

But it’s probable that—despite all 
the excitement over these mineral de- 
velopments and prospects of local 
processing of those products—the big 
opportunity for chemical companies in 
Manitoba is supplying farm chemicals 
to the Prairie Provinces. This is he- 
cause these three provinces—with only 
18.1% of the Canadian population in 
1951—account for about 71% of the 
country’s total farm acreage and pro- 
duce 97% of the country’s wheat, 
94% of its flaxseed, 56% of its sugar 
beets, and 55% of its beef cattle. 
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Good omens for chemical expansion NELSON RIVER DAM SITE: Till 1975, hydro units can fill all power needs. 
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Colleges Speak Out 


Without a doubt, the big man on 
college campuses these days—as far 
as chemical company manpower re- 
cruiters are concerned—is the col- 
lege placement director. Reason: more 
often than not, he’s the key to many 
a successful manpower hunt. 

However, with today’s aggressive 
solicitation of college men by indus- 
try being stepped up to race speeds, 
recruiters know that serious congestion 
problems beset busy placement officers 
and their staffs. 

Recently, to determine what sort 
of “batting average” chemical com- 
pany recruiters actually have with 
college placement men, CW surveyed 
some 50 top directors across the coun- 
try, asking: 


“What, in your opinion, 
can chemical company re- 
cruiters do to improve their 
recruiting activities on your 
campus?” 


Surprisingly enough, in almost 
unanimous response, the directors at 
the outset gave encouraging: praise to 
chemical firms’ recruiting practices. 
On the other hand, they also offered 
many pointers that are well worth 
consideration. 


30 


Top Comment: Top among college 
placement directors’ comments is one 
that repeatedly suggests that most 
chemical firms are missing some good 
manpower bets—the man with low 
scholastic grades. 

Says James Kelso, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology’s associate 
placement officer: 


“Too often chemical com- 
pany recruiters pay undue 
attention to top-grade men 
only. Unfortunately, they're 
overlooking the potentials of 
lower-graders, too.” 


As a matter of fact, graduating 
seniors with mediocre academic rec- 
ords hardly receive one job offer out of 
ten. Yet these men are eventually 
absorbed by industry, fill valuable 
niches—usually in smaller companies. 

Another Salient Pointer: Further- 
more, the survey reveals, another 
salient pointer might well be taken to 
heart by chemical company recruiters. 

Unfortunately some chemical firms 
unwittingly harbor “superiority com- 
plexes” for chemical engineering ma- 
jors. In consequence, highly qualified 
nonchemical engineers often shy away 
from interviews with “biased” chemi- 


cal company manpower recruiters. 
Harold Fee, Stevens Tech placement 

director, sums up many college place- 

ment directors’ remarks by saying: 


“‘Chemical companies 
aren't making enough effort 
to convince nonchemical en- 
gineers that there are jobs 
with solid futures for them in 
chemical companies.” 


Recruiting Mechanics: Most of the 
remaining constructive criticisms of- 
fered by college placement officers 
dealt with mechanics or interview ap- 
proaches. 

Summarized, these advise company 
representatives to: 

e Make early (and firm) dates for 
interviews. Send company literature 
and necessary application forms ahead 
of time. 

e Avoid sending more interviewers 
to campus than are absolutely neces- 
sary. 

e Know the specific job openings 
and opportunities the company offers. 
Avoid overemphasizing money re- 
wards, glamorizing jobs, or 
“high-pressure” tactics. 

e Centralize company recruiting. 
Students become confused when 
one company division vies with an- 
other for the same manpower, especi- 
ally when divisions offer different sal- 


using 
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Oleic Acid (Red Oil) * Animal Fatty 


Acids * Textile Processing Oils * 


DROP A BOMB? 


Used in the jelling agent 
needed to contain the highly 
volatile, flammable product, 
Swift's Red Oils meet rigid speci- 
fications as to stability and uni- 
formity for use in Napalm. 


“FLOAT” SOME IRON? 


a” 


An efficient collector for sepa- 
ration in iron ore flotation proc- 
esses, Swift's Red Oil is low in 
titer, high in uniformity, high in 
selective ability. 





a 
» 
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KILL SOME PESTS? 


i $e 


Swift's Red Oils help make a 
low titer, uniform, high purity 
emulsifier for liquids; help sus- 
pend solids and lower surface 
tension, to cover greater areas— 
more uniformly. 
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WASH SOME CLOTHES? 


Sent 

Light color, excellent stability 
and bland odor help Swift's Red 
Oil help you to make excellent 


soaps for textile scouring or for 
use in textile chemicals. 





MAKE A MIX? 


inet 


For use in emulsifiers for the 
lightest colored wax or the pur- 
est grade of cosmetic product, 
Swift's Red Oil is of dependable 
quality, good color and uniform 
from batch to batch. 


CLEAN HANDS—NO WATER? 


oy oa 


As an emulsifier and jelling 
agent, soaps from Swift's Red Oil 
serve many grades of waterless 
hand cleaners. Good odor, color, 
and uniformity are essential and 
expected, here. 


@ The job which you have in mind, or in 
work, for Red Oil may bear but a family 
resemblance to those noted above—such is 
the point we wish to make. 

Collectively, Red Oils are a “workhorse” 
product but specifically, they must do your 
job. That’s why Swift & Company uses 
SOLEXOL—a unique manufacturing proc- 
ess which works at a temperature far below 
that of vacuum distillation. It gives Swift's 
Red Oils the advantage of really effective, 


we are able to produce Red Oil #805 and 
#810—products which will meet many of 
the color and stability requirements laid 
down for premium priced, double distilled 
Red Oils. 


Whatever you have in mind for Red Oil, 
you can be confident in specifying Swift's 
—in a grade tailored to your needs. Write 
for details on a trial order and remember ... 


ONE TRIAL 1S BETTER 
THAN A THOUSAND CLAIMS 


Stearic Acids * Hydrogenated Fatty 
Acids * Larex (Swift's Lard Oils) + 
Neatex (Swift's Neat's-foot Oils) * 
Spermaceti U.S.P. * Hydrogenated 
Glycerides * Sperm Oils * Glycerine 
* Anti-Foam Agents * Monoglycerides 
* Sulfonated Oils * Palmex (for Steel 
Mills) * Tallows * Vegetable Fatty Acids 


selective decolorization, and positive, con- 
trolled removal of impurities. With Solexol, 


USE THIS COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Swift & Company, Industrial Oil Dept. 0-26 
1840 165th Street 
Hammond, Indiana 


Please send data on the following products: 





oH Send Red Oil folder. 
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1O1 ST YEAR 


Name Title 





Company 
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Today’s 
Research Pays 


OUR BUSINESS 
Is TO 

Help Your 
BUSINESS 


Today’s Tests Improve 
Tomorrow’s Products. 


BEFORE 
Your Product Goes to Market 
HAVE YOU RUN 
All the Requisite Tests 
TO PROVE 
Product Superiority? 

Be Sure 

with 
Research by Snell 


Whether your research project be 
little or large, we invite you to 
confer without cost or obligation. 


Foster D. nell Inc. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
CHEMISTS * ENGINEERS 
29 W. 15 St. New York 11, N, Y. 


8350 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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ary scales, personnel policies. 

e Come as a personnel expert 
knowing the technical opportunities in 
the whole company. 

e Respect college placement bureau 
authority. Don’t side-step it by con- 
tacting faculty members or students 
directly. Send placement offices copies 
of all follow-up correspondence. 

e Know precisely what the limita- 
tions of each college bureau are. 
Don’t overlook their limited ability to 
hold group meetings, interrupt sched- 
ules, take students away from studies 
for trips. Each school differs from the 
next in its ability to provide services. 

e Arrange luncheon or dinner meet- 
ing with faculty members well in ad- 
vance. Avoid invading academic time 
or disrupting schedules with too many 
plant trips, home-office interviews. 

One Final Point: One last point re- 
vealed by college placement officers’ 
answers to CW’s survey: college place- 
ment staffs are becoming vexed with 
some “Johnny come lately” companies 
that have entered the recruiting pic- 
ture. 

For, as one college director says, 
“While none of us feels that we can 
or should try to undo the times, we 
are nevertheless disturbed by the 


serious disruptions that exist nowadays 
on campuses. I can assure you that 


faculty members and deans feel 
strongly on this subject; for they have 
the temerity to hope that chemical em- 
ployers also believe in education.” 
From that note, company recruiters 
may well take their cue. 
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Three Strikes End: Possibly augur- 
ing for more industrial peace during 
1956 was the ending last month of 
three trying strikes at process plants: 

e At Wilkes-Barre, Pa., hefty wage 
increases brought members of Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL-CIO) back to their 
jobs at Okonite Co. 

e After eight months of strife that 
involved violence and litigation, mem- 
bers of United Packinghouse Workers 
(AFL-CIO) are going back to work 
at the Godchaux Sugar refinery in 
Reserve, La. Both sides say they are 
“gratified” at the settlement, but re- 
fuse to reveal the terms. 

e Unable to reach agreement with 
United Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO) 
through a 314-month strike, Gro-Cord 


CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN: For 
employers, two tests on ‘good faith.’ 


Rubber Co. is closing and selling its 
plant at Lima, O. A spokesman said 
the company felt it was “not welcome” 
in the city. 

e 

Big Decisions Due: The coming year 
is likely to provide major decisions 
on controversial labor laws; and rul- 
ings of the U.S. Supreme Court — 
now headed by middle-of-the-road Re- 
publican Earl Warren—probably will 
be an issue in the election campaign. 

e Just before recessing for the holi- 
days, the high court—in an opinion 
written by Warren—ordered a lower 
court to hear a National Labor Re- 
lations Board plea that a Georgia firm 
be cited for contempt for allegedly 
refusing to bargain collectively with 
its employees. 

e In what may turn out to be a 
second test of the requirement that 
an employer must bargain in good 
faith, the Supreme Court has agreed 
to hear arguments on whether an 
employer who refuses a union’s wage 
demands on the ground of inability 
to pay is then obliged to show his 
books to a certified public accountant 
retained by the union. National Labor 
Relations Board brought ‘the suit 
against Truitt Mfg. Co. (Greensboro, 
N. C.); but the circuit court at Rich- 
mond threw the suit out, holding that 
the financial data asked for “relates to 
matters altogether in the province of 
management.” 

e The high court has also agreed 
to hear a test suit on the so-called 
“right to work” laws in 18 states. 
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Calcium and magnesium stearates are often used in molding pharma- Some industries 
ceutical tablets, to keep them firm, avoid chipping. Which is surely among served by Metasap 
our strongest incentives to make sure that Metasap Stearates are invariably PAINT makers solve pigment 
“the cleanest stearates made.” suspension problems with Metasap 
Stearates, producing primers and 
Metasap Stearates are also used in many things—in foods, in plastics, ahiny Saalioa that have excellent 
cosmetics, baby powders—where even a few tiny specks of foreign matter LACQUER AND VARNISH makers use 
would be too many for the performance and the reputation of your products. Metasap Stearates to assure 
efficient flatting, and to obtain 
These are the reasons why, at Metasap, we use the most thoroughgoing better finishes. 
series of fine screens, magnetic traps, and filters to be found in the industry. PLASTICS molders use Metasap 
(We even filter the air.) Plus rigid quality control and the use of equip- Calcium, Zinc, and Barium Stearates 
: : : by Papen to improve internal lubrication, which 
ment which virtually rules out the chance of impurities to begin with. assures superior preforms, 
better finished products, and 
longer mold life. 


RUBBER processors use Metasap 
Zinc and Magnesium Stearates to 
lubricate molds and prevent uncured 
stock from sticking. 


METASAP CHEMICAL COMPANY LUBRICANTS—Grease makers 


use Metasap Stearates because 
PIEOO, Cw SENET A these outstanding soaps afford a 
Chicago, Ill. * Boston, Mass. °HOPCO, wide range of quality bases 


For Stearates of supreme uniformity and quality, come to Metasap. 
Our technical service department will gladly advise and assist you. 


. . that help producers to meet any 
og a Ga. * Richmond, Calif. a greave apecihcntions. 
ator 
ondon, Ont., Canada var PAPER, Textiles, Cosmetics, 
Food Processing, Pharmaceuticals, 


the cleanest stearates made and many other industries 


call upon Metasap Stearates 
Send for our informative FREE book, “Metallic Soaps for Research and Industry.” to perform important services, 
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at the frontiers of progress you'll find... 
“S_ 


“RL 


VINOL 


(POLYVINYL ALCOHOL) 


Adhesive formulations, Textile sizes and 
Paper coatings are greatly improved 
with VINOL Polyvinyl Alcohol. The result 
is a better product enjoying a greater 
share of sales and profits. 

Colton chemists will be happy to show 
you how to use white, fast-dissolving, 
free-flowing, non-gelling VINOL Poly- 
vinyl Alcohol to the best advantage... 
without obligation. Colton’s bigger pro- 
ductive capacity means dependable 
delivery ... with assured quality from 
batch to batch and month to month. 

For samples ar:d information, 
address Dept. A2 


SPECIFICATIONS 
VINOL Polyvinyl Alcohols now available 
in the following grades: 

PA-5, PA-20 (88% hydrolyzed) 

Low and medium viscosity 
partially-acetylated grades. 


FH-100, FH-400, FH-500, FH-600 
(99+% hydrolyzed) 
low, medium, medium high and high 
viscosity tully-hydrolyzed grades. 


Cotton CHEMICAL 


ComPaNy 


A Division of Air Reduction Co., Inc. 
1545 EAST 18TH STREET © CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Facilities 
Throughout U. S. 


EXPORT: Airco Company International, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Products of other divisions of Air Reduction Co., Inc 
include: AIRCO—industrial gases, welding and 
cutting equipment © PURECO—carbon dioxide, 
liquid-solid (‘‘DRY-ICE’’) © OHIO — medica! 
gases and hospital equipment © NATIONAL 
CARBIDE—pipeline acetylene and calcium carbide 
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FERRARA: Montecatini’s newest nitrogen-from-methane plant turns out 


50,000 tons of nitrogen/ year. 


ee ke ee oe ee 


Expansion/Italy: Montecatini, the 
giant Italian chemical company, will 
launch an expansion program this 
year designed to lift total capacity by 
almost 10%. Sure to account for a 
big portion of the increase: expansion 
of fertilizer-producing facilities such 
as the company’s _nitrogen-from- 
methane plant at Ferrara. 

* 

Search for Bauxite: West Germany, 
together with Switzerland, Italy and 
France, is launcing an exploration for 
bauxite deposits and hydroelectric re- 
sources in French Guinea. 

Under the name Societe Europeene 
pour I’Etude de I’Industrie de l’Alum- 
intum en Afrique (AFRAL), the 
group will build 100,000-ton/year 
aluminum facilities, provided that the 
necessary raw material supplies and 
hydroelectric resources can be located. 

e 

British-Persian Cooperation: The 
British steel manufacturer, Edgar 
Allen & Co., Ltd. (Sheffield, England) 
has signed a contract (valued at $2.1 
million) with the Seven-Year-Plan 
Organization of Persia to supply fa- 
cilities for a proposed cement plant 
at Doroud, in Persia. 

. e 

Sulfur/Chile: Chile is reported to 
have concluded agreements with Swe- 
den, West Germany, and several other 
European nations calling for shipment 
by Chile of sulfur in return for certain 


specified manufactured goods and ma- 
chinery. 
e 

Protests/Malaya: Leading rubber 
traders in Malaya are protesting again 
against the building of synthetic rub- 
ber facilities in Great Britain. 

“Such action militates very seriously 
against Malaya’s interests,” states 
Heah Joo Seang, president of the Fed- 
eration of Rubber Trades Associations. 

e 

Cellulose Output/Sweden: Cellu- 
lose production in Sweden in 1955 
reached a record of nearly 3 million 
tons. 

Production in 1954 was 2.8 million 
tons—of which two-thirds found its 
way into export markets. 

+ 

Antibiotics/ Finland: A new Finnish 
antibiotic, claimed to be the most 
effective ever seen in Finland, will be 
on sale in Helsinki early this year. 

Called Usno, the antibiotic was first 
used as a skin medicant, then was 
discovered to be effective against in- 
ternal disorders as well. Manufacturing 
cost of the drug, which is made from 
reindeer lichen: considerably less, it 
is asserted, than most other types of 
antibiotics. 

* 

Imports/ Argentina: The Central 
Bank of Argentina will start later this 
month to issue up to $25 million worth 
of foreign exchange specifically desig- 
nated for the import of drugs and 
medicinals. 
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LEGAL 

Overseas Combines: Late this 
month, the Senate will get recommen- 
dations from its anti-monopoly sub- 
committee on bringing the antitrust 
laws up to date; and it appears that 
one suggestion—of interest to a num- 
ber of larger chemical firms in this 
country—will touch on proposals to 
make those laws less restrictive for 
U.S. companies in their overseas opera- 
tions. The subcommittee has published 
a staff report, written by its chief coun- 
sel, reciting complaints by businessmen 
on how the laws are being applied. 
In general, U.S. businessmen feel that 
they’re handicapped in trying to com- 
pete abroad against foreign concerns 
that aren’t bound by the Sherman and 
Clayton acts. However, Committee 
Chairman Harley Kilgore (D., W. Va.) 
says he still favors strict enforcement 
of those laws. 

* 

Company Cleared: In Philadelphia, 
Publicker Industries has been cleared 
of charges that it had violated the 
city’s fire code prior to the explosion 
and fire last May at its alcohol and 
chemical plant. Commissioner Walter 
Pytko of the city’s Dept. of Licenses 
and Inspection says the company has 
cooperated fully in bringing the plant 
into full compliance with the law. 

o 

Guilt by Degree: In two recent 
chemical and pharmaceutical cases of 
violation of U.S. export control regu- 
lations, the Bureau of Foreign Com- 


WIDE WORLD 


SENATOR KILGORE: On antitrust 





exemptions abroad, he stands aloof. 
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NEW 
NATIONAL 
ANILINE 
RESEARCH 
CENTER 


Handsome and completely 
functional, the Research- 
Engineering Center of 
National Aniline Division 
of Allied Chemical and 
Dye Corporation in 
Buffalo, N. Y., is pictured 
at right. Shelgren & Whit- 
man, Architects, Buffalo, 
New York. 


Ventilated by 


9 
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FANS 


Roof installation of “Buffalo” Special Chemical Exhaust 
Fans at National Aniline. Large number of fans provides 
flexibility for variations in air handling requirements in 
many zones. 


COMPACT EXHAUSTERS INSTALLED ON 
ROOF SAVE FLOOR SPACE 


The “Buffalo” Special Chemical Exhaust Fans shown here in the roof 
installation, are typical of the fine planning and selection of equipment 
that went into the National Aniline Research-Engineering project. Of all- 
weather construction, these exhausters have special sturdy cast iron 
housings which are resistant to moisture and corrosion. These fans have 


high capacity due to their high efficiency “Buffalo” rotors with backward 
curved blades. 


National Aniline Division is typical of the many leading firms enjoying 
the finest in plant air-handling service—the famous “Q” Factor* of 
performance in “Buffalo” Fans. Why not call in your nearby trained 


“Buffalo” Engineering Representative on your next project —for the 
best in air results! 


*The “Q” Factor — the built-in Quality which provides 
trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


189 MORTIMER STREET BUFFALO, N. Y 
PUBLISHERS OF “FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 

Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING 
FORCED DRAFT COOLING 


AIR TEMPERING 
HEATING 


INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
PRESSURE BLOWING 
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merce has applied penalties of varying 
severity on grounds that some of the 
parties were less guilty than others. 

e In the case of 100 tons of borax 
that was shipped to the Netherlands 
and then illegally trans-shipped into 
East Germany, the trans-shipper per- 
manently lost all U.S. export privi- 
leges; but the original shippers—who 
insisted they didn’t know about the 
final destination—were given only a 
six-month suspension. 

e When penicillin, glucocalcium 
and other pharmaceuticals were ille- 
gally trans-shipped to Hong Kong via 
the Netherlands, there were three sus- 
pension orders: permanent for the 
Hong Kong merchants that were found 
to have arranged the deals; one year 
for the Dutch trans-shipper; and two 


months for the U.S. exporter. 
rendered on a toll basis or on an 


outright purchase of the starting KEY CHANGES. 


by-product. William M. Haile, to vice-president, 
Linde Air Products Co. (New York). 


The facilities and experience of Herman W. Leitzow, to vice-presi- 


Truland may be employed advan- “ee Sehering Ome eee. 


tageously for the economical Up- W. L. Lafean, to vice-president 


grading and disposal of organic Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. (Buf- 


db a falo, N.Y.). 
wastes an -products. 
y-P Philip B. Harley, to president, Baker 


Our technically wolned personnel Perkins Inc. (Saginaw, Mich.). 
P - z John F. Donoho, to financial presi- 
are available to discuss the refining | gent, American-Marietta Co. (Chi. 
of any organic waste or by-product. | °#2°- 


William H. Evans, to director, 
Diamond Alkali Co. (Cleveland). 


Carrol M. Shanks, to director, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
(New York). 


| | Send... for new booklet 


| which describes our Herbert M. Kelton, to director, 
vice-president, and member of the 
operation in detaii— executive committee, United States 
Rubber Co. (New York). 


Eric G. Orling, to president, Baker 
Castor Oil Co. (New York). 


Malcolm E. Hunter, to vice-presi- 
dent, Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corp. (New York). 


Bernard C. Barton, to director, re- 
search and development, Texas-U.S. 
Chemical Co. (New York). 


William J. F. Francis, to vice-presi- 
dent, sales, American Potash & Chemi- 
Division of THE TRUBEK LABORATORIES incorporated cal Corp. (Los Angeles). 
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for improved producti 


of esters, amides, ketones, peroxides, 
ureides and many other acid derivatives, 


In many cases, acid ch 
tages include better 
tion times, lower 
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THE TRUBEK LABORATORIES, INC. 
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East Rutherford, New Jersey 
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WILD OATS: Among the crops, a robber. 


ERY year, plains farmers 

from South Dakota to Sas- 
katchewan harvest a bumper crop 
of trouble, are calling for chemical 
relief. The crop is wild oats, and 
this year it will add up to more than 
a $0.25-billion loss for—and hence, 
a sizable potential market—among 
United States and Canadian 
farmers. 

Wild oats is a weed, one of the 
costliest. It got its start with the 
homesteader, followed the breakup 
of virgin lands, and grew steadily 
worse, spreading across the spaded 
plains like a prairie fire. Respon- 
sible for a greater reduction in farm 
income than any other weed, it 
will this year infest more than 40 
million acres of Canada’s Prairie 
Provinces, cost farmers there an 
estimated $125 million. It will crop 
up in more than 20 million acres 


across Montana, South Dakota, 
North Dakota and the adjacent 
fringe of Minnesota, will eat up 
almost $100 million of U.S. farm 
profits. 

Weeds at Work: Like all weeds, 
wild oats cuts down over-all opera- 
tional efficiency. It competes suc- 
cessfully with money-making crops 
for water, light. and nutrients, re- 
duces over-ail yields by at least 
10%. The farmer has to hire extra 
hands and equipment to harvest 
his nonprofit weeds and separate 
them from his other crops. He has 
to pay for special tillage implements 
and burners to bring the weeds 
under some semblance of control. 
Seed houses have to invest in ex- 
pensive seed-cleaning equipment. 
Then there are dockage losses, de- 
layed seeding costs, additional fer- 
tilizer expenses (to help bring crops 


to harvest before weeds mature), 
quality losses, depreciated land 
values, and even reduced farm 
loans. 

That’s why, says Manitoba Dept. 
of Agriculture & Immigration’s 
Henry Wood, farmers would be 
willing to pay up to $10/acre for 
any chemical that can completely 
eradicate wild oats in one applica- 
tion. Figured for the 60 million 
acres already infested, this adds up 


‘to a (one-time-only) $600-million 


market for any company that 
comes up with a formulation that 
can do the ideal job. The annual 
market for any wild oats pesticide 
requiring repeated applications, of 
course, will be correspondingly 
smaller but still sizable. 

Killer Wanted: In either case, 
many chemical companies are in- 
terested. Among others, Dow, 
Monsanto, Naugatuck, and Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Chemical are taking 
an active part in the control pro- 
gram, working closely with various 
school and government agricultural 
groups, screening numerous com- 
pounds, submitting samples of those 
that show promise, etc. 

But all attempts to date have 
proved fruitless. Wild oats is an 
obstreperous weed. It is a member 
of the grass family, quite similar 
to its cultivated brother in appear- 
ance. But unlike other annual 
grass weeds, wild oats has proved 
immune to pre-emergence applica- 
tion of 2,4-D and other select- 
ive weed-killing chemicals now 
available. * 

The current agricultural ap- 
proaches show some measure of 
success in controlling the weed; 
but, say the experts, they’re costly 
and take too long. Once a field 
becomes badly infested, it takes 
years of delayed seeding, postseed- 

*The wild oats seed is covered with twist- 
ing fibers that curl and reverse-curl with 
alternate periods of dryness and moisture. 
Each twist—as well as cracks in the soil 
resulting from alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing, hoofprints made by farm animals, and 
plowing—puts the seed further under the 
surface and out of reach of the selective 
weed-killers. At the same time, the weed can 
germinate from several inches below surface 


or, buried more deeply, can remain viable 
for several years. 
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LIQUID PETROLEUM GAS 
CHLORINE © - 
CARBON DIOXIDE 


VEGETABLE OILs 





Whatever your “liquid assets” are, you can look to Shippers’ 
Car Line for prompt, low-cost transportation. The reasons are 
simple: The world’s most modern equipment—the revolutionary 

DURADOME tank car is leased and sold exclusively through 
Shippers’. A network of modern repair shops—strategically located 
to keep your cars in top shape. 35 years of specialized experience in 
the operation and maintenance of tank car fleets for industry. 

Whether you prefer to buy or lease, you'll benefit from a talk 
with your: Shippers’ representative... 


SHIPPERS’ CAR LINE CORPORATION 
A subsidiary of QCf£ INDUSTRIES, Incorporated 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


CARRIED BY MODERN TANK CAR SERVICE! 


CHICAGO, ILL.» HOUSTON, TEX.*SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.» MILTON, PA. + EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.» SMACKOVER, ARK.+ TULSA, OKLA.» NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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TESTED 
MASKING 


One of the industrial perfumer’s 
most frequently encountered requests 
today is the development of masking 
agents for the vast and rapidly ex- 
panding field of aerosol insecticides. 
Perfume bases designed for incorpora- 
tion in these products must pass the 
most rigid tests concerning solubility 
in gas, container compatibility, and 
good coverage of the active insecti- 
cide ingredient. These highly techni- 
cal, specialized procedures can only 
be satisfactorily resolved in an aerosol 
testing laboratory, such as the D&O 
Aerosol Department offers, under the 
direction of experienced perfumers 
and aerosol technicians. Whether your 
aerosol insecticide contains MALATHI- 
ON, LETHANE, PYRENONE, CHLOR- 
DANE, SULFOXIDE, THANITE, METH- 
OXYCHLOR, STROBANE, or any one 
of the other popular active ingredients 
... the D&O Industrial Odorant and 
Aerosol Testing Laboratories can pro- 
vide performance tested masking 
agents, tailored both to your product 
and price range. Consult D&O. 


WRITE FOR AEROSOL 
INSECTICIDE FOLDER 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 


180 Varick Street 


New York 14, N.Y 
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ing tillage, seeding to grasses and 
legumes, sacrifice of tainted crops, 
etc, to bring wild oats under con- 
trol.** That’s why farmers are 
waiting—and willing to pay—for a 
swift, sure chemical killer. 

Still Looking: A number of com- 
pounds besides 2,4-D, of course, 
have already been tried and re- 
jected. In tests on federal experi- 
mental farms in Canada, for 
example, TCA, like 2,4-D, though 
effective against many grass weeds, 
couldn’t stop wild oats; the borates 
and chlorates destroyed wild oats 
and all other vegetation and, in 
addition to being expensive, left the 
soil sterile for a long period after- 
ward; MH, IPC, CIPC, and the 
carbamate compounds proved fairly 
effective, but results were often con- 
flicting, application wasn’t satisfac- 
tory, or the compounds destroyed 
valuable crops along with the 
weeds, 

These tests are continuing, of 
course, at numerous research cen- 
ters both in the U.S. and in Canada. 
And of the many compounds cur- 
rently undergoing evaluation, scme 
—known only by the manufactur- 
ers’ code names—show promise as 
pesticides, particularly against wild 
oats. But it will be a while before 
results or formulations are fully 
known. Meantime, the researchers 
are looking for still more samples 
to test. Advice: chemical manu- 
facturers should screen compounds 
in their own labs first, then submit 
samples of promising compounds to 

**On record are many instances of blight- 
ed land that still contained a serious infesta- 


tion of wild oats even after being under 
grass or clover for seven years. 


continued from p. « 


Wild Oats Tamer 


federal and university experimental 
units. + 

Tailor-Made: The ideal pesticide 
for wild oats must above all be 
an unmitigated killer. It must de- 
stroy plant and seed alike, make 
sure that not even the smallest part 
of the weed survives to reproduce. 
Additional characteristics looked 
for in the ideal pesticide will in- 
clude among others: 

e Soil penetration. The pesticide 
must be able to reach under the 
soil and destroy buried wild oats 
seeds. It should go down-as far 
as the plow goes to destroy those 
seeds that might be turned up later 
and germinate. At the same time, 
it must not leave the soil sterile for 
any length of time. The farmer 
should be able to follow with food 
crops. 

e Ease of application. It should 
lend itself to conventional applica- 
tion methods such as spraying, 
dusting, fogging. 

e Selectivity. It must not dam- 
age money-making crops. 

e Speed. The weed-killer should 
do its job in one season. 

e Low-cost. Including applica- 
tion, cost of any pesticide with these 
characteristics should not run over 
$10/acre for complete control. 

Discovery of such a pesticide is 
likely, say the agriculturists, if not 
imminent. But the fields are still 
infested; and while they are, the 
welcome mat is out to anyone with 
a promising product. 

tIn the U.S.: Weed Section, Plant Indus- 
try Station, Beltsville, Md.; Dickenson Ex- 
eriment tation, Fargo, N.D.; Montana 

xperiment Station, Bozeman, Mont. In Can- 


ada: Plant Science Dept., University of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
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Grease resistance of Methocel-coated paper is tested by depositing Results of this test—a standard of the industry—are measured in 
a measured amount of tinted turpentine in sand on its surface. time required for turpentine to stain the under paper. 


eFriciency or ME-THOCEL coatines 
PROVED IN GREASE RESISTANCE TEST 


Paper sizing also affords a method of utilizing the 


film-forming properties of this cellulose gum 


Films and coatings formed of Methocel® (Dow methylcellulose) are 
tough, flexible and water-soluble. Yet they are resistant to almost 
all greases, waxes, oils and solvents. These properties provide a 
most interesting list of present and potential uses. 


In the paper industry, Methocel coatings are utilized as parting 
agents to separate cartons from solidified products, or as sizing to 
control ink penetration of boxboard stock and paraffin penetration 
of paper stock. 


Many other industries rely on Methocel—safe in the assurance of 

rigidly maintained quality and always dependable supply. Write us 

today for more complete information and suggested formulations for ee ‘ 

your industry, using Methocel, the versatile synthetic gum—and The coated paper, bearing the sand, is moved at speci- 
receive a free sample for your investigation. THE DOW CHEMICAL fied intervals to examine the sheet below for stain- 


- hae ing, as specified in test method T454m-44 (Technical 
company, Midland, Michigan, Department ME 825B-2. Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry). 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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..-from Insecticide Sprays 
to Linoleum 
to Bakery Goods 


LO-FAT® POWDERED 
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HI-FAT 


SOY FLOURS 


A boon to bakers and the food 
processing industry, Staley’s 
Soy Flours add high quality 
protein value to all food prod- 
ucts. (2 lbs. of Staley’s Soy 
Flour pack the protein content 
of 6 dozen eggs). Soy flours help 
to retain moisture and fresh- 
ness, add to body and texture, 
and bring out color and flavor. 
Lecithinated soy flour supplies 
needed emulsifier and antioxi- 
dant properties. Staley’s Soy 
Flours offer desirable proper- 
ties to in ustrial users, too, in 
paint, insecticide, linoleum, ply- 
wood, and paper coating fields. 

Processed by special solvent 
extraction methods, 5 kinds of 
Staley’s soy flours are avail- 
able. Your Staley representa- 
tive will be glad to discuss your 
needs and recommend the grade 
best suited for your processes. 
Or write for complete data. 
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Healthy Start 


How would you like to receive an 
injection at birth that rendered you 
free from disease throughout your 
childhood? In a sense, that’s what 
American Cyanamid is providing for 
cotton plants now, with the commer- 
cialization of its systemic insecticide 
Thimet (CW Technology Newsletter, 
Dec. 24). 

Thimet is far from the first systemic 
insecticide—-OMPA and Systox have 
been doing important farm chores for 
several years. And like them, Thimet 
is getting its first chance with cotton. 
There’s one important switch, how- 
ever—Thimet is a seed treatment; 
others are applied to growing plants. 

Now, seed treatment is no novelty, 
either. A variety of compounds have 
been coated on seed to give protection 
against soil pests and fungus. But none 
of these treatments (CW, April 10, 
54, p. 60) could do much, once the 
seedling popped through the ground. 

Thimet (O,0-diethyl-S-isopropyl- 
mercaptomethyl phosphorodithioate) 


Z1iESD 


gives the cotton seed protection in 
the ground; is said to offer a measure 
of protection for up to nine weeks. 
More Than Kid Gloves: Seeds 
treated with Thimet must be handled 
with care. But, says American Cyana- 
mid, growers will have no more (and 
perhaps less) trouble than with some 
other phosphates, like parathion, 
because seeds are treated by firms best 
equipped to handle them—using spe- 
cial equipment developed by Kromer 
Co: (Minneapolis). The treater adds 
his chemical, along with a methylcel- 
lulose sticker—out comes coated seed. 
Spray, Too: Actually, in spite of 
its commercial bow as a seed-treat- 
ment, Thimet isn’t limited to that 
means of application. It can be spray- 
applied after its initial effective period 
runs out—in the meantime, the farmer 
has eliminated two to four expensive 
sprays by a $3/acre Thimet seed step. 
So far, cotton is the market target 
because U. S. Dept. of Agriculture ap- 
proval came easiest. But, like other 
systemics, Thimet may someday be 
okayed for fruits and vegetables. 








All-in-One Farm 


EPITOME of farm machines is 
now making its bow—Norton Port- 
land Corp.’s (Portland, Me.) Wons- 
over. Giant (25 ft. long, 9% ft. 
wide), the novel machine does nine 
jobs at once: plows and pulverizes 
soil, aerates it, adds lime and fer- 
tilizer (gas, liquid, or dry), injects 





Equipment 


soil fumigants (note tanks of Shell 


DD), plants seed, applies pre- 
emergence herbicide. The $32,000 
machine is tractor-drawn, has a 
260-hp. diesel engine to operate 
pulverizers, other devices. It can 
prepare and plant an acre in 20 
minutes. 
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BARECO 
PETROLITE 


BARECO AND PETROLITE have joined forces. The 
new organization, “Bareco Wax Company, a 
division of Petrolite Corporation,” is now in a 
position to offer wax users the greatest selection 
of microcrystalline and synthetic waxes ever 


offered by one company. 


Both the Bareco refinery at Barnsdall, Oklahoma 
and the Petrolite refinery at Kilgore, Texas will 
continue to manufacture the fine microcrystalline 
and synthetic waxes for which these companies 
are famous. The combined sales and laboratory 
facilities make possible fast, authoritative consul- 


tation assistance on any wax problem. 


Call or write for a thorough and complete answer 


on your wax problems. 


SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK Chrysler Building B A R E C 0 WA X C 0 M PA N Y 


PHILADELPHIA 121 S. Broad Street A Division of Petrolite Corporation 
CHICAGO 332 S. Michigan Avenue 


Box 390, Kilgore, Texas * Box 2009, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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ALOE TO OINTMENT: Aloes (shown inverted) are sold in Florida stores. Labs buy from farms, extract and pack 


From Tea to Ointments 


Listening to local legends can have 
its profitable aspects. Take the case of 
Collins Laboratories (Miami, Fla.), 
which has built a bustling enterprise 
by putting a jel extracted from the 
plant aloe vera—which had an ancient 
and wonderous reputation among 
Florida natives as a medicament—into 
a medically accepted ointment with 
wide distribution. 

And Collins isn’t alone, now, in 
capitalizing on the aloe reputation: 
Aloe Cream Laboratories (Ft. Lauder- 
dale) is also making specialty medi- 
cines around the lily-like tropical 
plant. In retail volume, of course, all 
these products are small—slight in- 
deed, compared with drug giants like 
antacids and aspirin—and there’s still 
plenty of room for growth. Collins, 
for one, soon hopes for Central and 
South American distribution of its 
compounds. 

Tea and Tonic: The legends that 
inspired these firms are part of the 
folklore* of Florida’s Seminole In- 
dians, who used extracts from aloe 
(a member of the lily family, though 
it resembles a cactus in appearance) 
for treatment of burns and skin irrita- 
tions. Many other Florida natives used 
the aloe juice to make a “tea,” claimed 
to be an all-around restorative. Few 
others in the U. S. ever tried it (though 

*Aloin, another derivative, is a purgative of 
widespread fame—it has been known since the 


time of the Egyptians and Chinese seven centur- 
ies 


44 


its use is common in Mexico and many 
other tropical areas), because the jel 
had to be prepared from fresh plants, 
used immediately. 

Dr. C. Crestwood Collins, a dentist 
in Florida for his health, heard all 
this in the mid-’30s. After investigat- 
ing some of the stories and convincing 
himself of the efficiency of the extract, 
he developed a way to make the jel 
more useful. He combined it with 
petroleum and lanolin (60-70% active 
aloe jel), so it could be packed in 
tubes, stored for long periods. 

Sunburn is perhaps the type of burn 
most Floridians use the jel for, but 
Collins, whose widow is now vice- 
president of the firm, gave much of 
his attention to radiation burns. Use 
of X rays or radium for therapy, for 
example, sometimes results in skin dis- 
orders for which aloe jel seems to be 
an effective treatment. (Just what, in 
the jel, contributes to the therapeutic 
value, isn’t precisely known. The ex- 
tract, however, is rich in vitamins A 
and D and chlorophyl.) It is in com- 
mon use now in some of the major 
hospitals throughout the U. S.; Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins distributes it. 

Juicy Leaves: A single aloe leaf 
will yield as much as 6 oz. of fluid 
(which, in Collin’s six-man Miami 
plant, is extracted by hand). Several 
types of ointments are now made. 
Collins first produced one for medical 
use (sold in tubes and jars), now has 


the jel under sanitary conditions. 


an Aloe Skin Therapy for general use, 
which is priced a little higher. In Ft. 
Lauderdale, Aloe Cream Labs now 
sells an after-tan lotion, hand and body 
lotions, in addition to the ointment. 

Though aloe grows throughout 
Florida and is sold in many grocery 
stores, the ointment firms buy from 
farms. These, growing some 3,600 
plants per acre, are a more reliable 
source of the plant. 

Recentiy, considerable attention has 
been given to the aloe as a medicine 
for treatment of atomic burns. The 
military is even now testing the com- 
pounds for possible stockpiling. 
Whether it will ever have to be used 
or not, ointment makers prefer to con- 
centrate on markets without the con- 
notation of war. 
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For Permanently Plasticized Copolymers . . . Rohm & Haas Acrylate Monomers 


When you copolymerize Rohm & Haas 
acrylate monomers with vinyl chloride, vinyl 
acetate, vinylidene chloride, acrylonitrile, or 
styrene you get permanent plasticization. 
The primary chemical bonds which are 
formed mean that the acrylates cannot be 
extracted by even the strongest solvents and 
cannot migrate or volatilize. 


As a result, films and coatings remain flexible 





ROHM & HAAS ACRYLATE MONOMERS 


Methyl acrylate 

Ethyl acrylate 

Butyl acrylate 

2-Ethylhexy!l acrylate 

Methyl methacrylate 
, Butyl methacrylate 


Ethyl methacrylate 
Hexyl methacrylate 
Decyl-octy! methacrylate 
Lauryl methacrylate 
Stearyl methacrylate 
Glacial methacrylic acid 
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longer and withstand attack by heat and 
ultraviolet light. 


Acrylate copolymers generally require lower 
processing temperatures, too, forming films 
readily because of increased flow. Often, 
copolymerization with acrylate monomers 
may be the only plasticization necessary. 
External plasticizers can still be added 
if desired. Write for your detailed booklet. 


Chemicals for Industry 


EN ROHM ¢& HAAS 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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{ Here’s a product that’s meant to do not one deter- 
gent job . . . but several! It’s Wyandotte KreELon* — 
a synthetic detergent of the alkylarylsulfonate type, 
noted for its excellent detergent, wetting, penetrat- 
ing, spreading, emulsifying, and dispersing properties. 
{ Effective under alkaline, acid, or neutral conditions 

. and in hard or soft water . . . it is used in the 
formulation of all types of cleaning compounds for: 
general cleaning, dishwashing, household cleaning, 
building maintenance, scouring powders, shampoos. 
And KREELON finds wide use, too, in treating paper 
and textiles, and in formulating agricultural insecti- 
cides. § There are a wide variety of KREELON grades 
in flake or powder form, with active agents of 40% 
to 85% ...as well as a special grade, KreeLton CD 

. a fast-dissolving product which produces soft, 
long-lasting suds, combines the advantages of a de- 
tergent and a promoter (sodium CMC). { If you’d 
like to find out more about the KREELONS, write us 
for complete data. 
Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Dept. CW, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 
Offices in principal 
cities. 
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MURIATIC ACID 


CALCIUM CARBONATE © CALCIUM CHLORIDE * GLYCOLS * CHLORINATED SOLVENTS 


SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS e¢ OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 





SPECIALTIES. .... 


PRODUCTS 


Tough Coat: Glid-Iron is Glidden’s 
newest coating for the maintenance 
field. Described as a 100% solids 
material, it is said to have good ad- 
herence to metal, wood and masonry; 
and resist chemicals and abrasion. 

* 

Winter Special: Nonionic surface- 
active agents (Carbide’s Tergitol) go 
into a new auto specialty, Osrow 
Products Co.’s (New York) Sno-off. 
The device is a combination scraper 
and antifogger—the antifogger being 
a pad impregnated with the surfactant. 
The unit has a 24-in. handle, sells for 
$1 in department, hardware and auto- 
motive equipment stores. 

e 

Soother: All types of burns can be 
treated with a new aerosol product of 
E. D. Bullard Co. (San Francisco). 
Tagged Bullard’s F. O. B., it is a spray- 
on anesthetic-antiseptic, is available in 
3-, 5- and 11-oz. units. 

7 

Golden Glow: To add the gleam 
to copper cookware, Drackett Co. 
(Cincinnati) is now nationally selling 
a new cleaner, Twinkle. Packed in a 
4¥%-oz. jar, the cleaner is in paste 
form, sells for about 50¢ jar. 

e 

Degreasing Jel: Snyder Chemical 
Co. (Akron, O.) has started market- 
ing a new oil and grease remover for 
metal parts. Applied by brush or 
spray, the compound is permitted to 
remain on the surface 10-30 minutes, 
after which it is wiped or washed off. 
It will not damage painted or enameled 
surfaces, the maker says. 

oe 

Around the Home: Dishwashing, 
lingerie washing—-they’re the target of 
a new liquid detergent, Scamper, mad: 
by Home Needs Co. (Los Angeles). 
Pink in color, and featuring an 
to-hands” additive called Lumine, 
Scamper is sold in 12- and 22-oz. 
cans. 


“easy 


2 

At the Plant: Another liquid agent 
for use in metal cleaning is now mar- 
keted by Cowles Chemical Co. 
(Cleveland). Lixol, as the new ma- 
terial has been tradenamed, is particu- 
larly formulated to remove buffing 
compounds from ferrous and nonfer- 
rous metals—it is not corrosive, does 
not use conventional alkaline com- 
pounds (though it has a pH of about 
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9), nor does it have conventional 
solvents. Nontoxic and nonflammable, 
the concentrate is added to water, best 
used at 170 F. 

* 

Iron Claw: New iron sequestering 
agent, Saccharol, is now being sold by 
Reading Testing Laboratories (Read- 
ing, Pa.). Claimed to be more 
effective and less expensive than con- 
ventional compounds, it can be used 
between pH 4 and 12, and can also 
sequester calcium. 

* 

Treatment in Teeth: A new den- 
tists’ filling material—FluorOn—con- 
taining fluorides, which it releases in 
controlled amounts over a long period 
of time, is the product of American 
Consolidated Mfg. Co. (Philadelphia). 
The continuous contact treatment is 
composed of sodium fluoride and 
stannous fluoride, is said to be of most 
benefit to children. 


EXPANSION... . 


Across the Atlantic: Risdon Manu- 
facturing Co. (Naugatuck, Conn.) has 
licensed Glenham Products, Ltd. (Lon- 
don, Eng.) to make the line of Risdon 
valves for distribuiion in England. 

+ 

South and West: Diversey Corp. 
(Chicego) ciaims the first sanitary 
specialtics plant is Venezuela with the 
creation of its Industrias Consolidadas. 
In operation since early last month, 
the plant is located in Antimino (out- 
side Caracas), was formerly only a 
distribution point for the chemicals. 

Diversey has also made news in 
Hawaii, by changing the name of its 
subsidiary, Kills "Em Chemical Co., 
Ltd. (Honolulu) to that of the parent 
corporation. 

o 

Sunshine Paint: Benjamin Moore 
& Co. (New York) will start manu- 
facturing paints shortly in its Jackson- 
ville, Fla., facilities. The plant, 
Moore’s tenth, is a 40,000-sq.-ft. struc- 
ture formerly used as a warehouse. It 
will have laboratory and office space 
as well as manufacturing areas. 

sd 

Ground Breaker: The fourth addi- 
tion to its Waukegan (Ill.) plant has 
been started by Midland Industrial 
Finishes Co. Designed to give more 
manufacturing, warehousing, shipping 
and receiving space, the new structure 
will be two stories high, have a re- 
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Need technical help? 


Drop us a line 


Although we are primarily concerned with 
converting limestone, salt, coal, and pe- 
troleum derivatives into basic chemicals 
of highest commercial purity, one of our 
major enterprises is helping customers 
use our products to the best advantage. 
{| To do this — and to keep apace of the 
ever-changing needs of industry — we 
maintain one of the most modern research 
centers in the business. We also have one 
of the finest technical-service depart- 
ments in the business — staffed by skilled 
personnel with long experience in appli- 
cations of Wyandotte’s chemicals, and 
with a broad knowledge of the proper 
equipment for the correct handling of 
those chemicals. {| Whether you are a 
Wyandotte customer, or a prospective 
customer, our complete facilities are at 
your disposal. If you have a product or 
processing problem, send us as many 
details as possible. We'll be happy to 

lend assistance in every 

way we can. Wyan- 

dotte Chemicals Cor- 


ion, Technical In- 
andotfe °.:s2"3 


dotte, Mich. Offices in 


CHEMICA L$ principal cities. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALKALIES 























CHEMICAL FINANCING 


Specialized assistance in 
COMPANY DIVERSIFICATION 
and 
DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 


within the process industries. 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


RICHARD B. SCHNEIDER WILLIAM H. McELNEA, Jr. 
Vice President Vice President 
om 


Empire Crust Company 
7 West 5ist Street New York 19, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





























Di-?-BUTYL 
PEROXIDE 


STABLE, LIQUID POLYMERIZATION 
CATALYST FOR USE AT 
TEMPERATURES ABOVE 100°C 


AssAY— 97% (MIN.) 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


LUCIDOL DIVISION | 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
| BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 





SPECIALTIES 


search lab, too. The firm’s best known 
product is a silicone-base, heat-resist- 
ant finish tabbed Sicon. 


Merger: Rather than expanding, 
Chesebrough-Pond’s (Canada) Ltd. 
will consolidate its Toronto and Mont- 
real operations. The firm plans a new 
plant at Markham, Ont., where it has 
an 11l-acre property. 


PATIENTS 2.6 Or. 


Insecticidal Meat: By combining 
pyrethrins and piperonyl butoxide 
with nitrate of soda, Frank Todd, Jr. 
(Martin, Tenn.) has come up with a 
compound for use on meats to pre- 
vent injury by flies, ham beetles, mites 
and other insects (U.S. Pat. 2,724,653). 

e 

Bug Chaser: Edward McCabe (Hy- 
attsville, Md.) has worked out an 
insect repellent consisting of ortho 
ethoxy-N,N-diethylbenzamide in an 
inert carrier (U.S. Pat. 2,724,677). 
The patent is dedicated to the public. 

* 

Flame Out: A new liquid for quell- 
ing fires has been perfected by Charles 
Anthony, Jr., and Robert Thomann, 
Jr. Designed particularly for use at 
very low (—65 F) temperatures, the 
compound is essentially a water solu- 
tion of 40-45% zinc chloride, 20-30% 
ammonium sulfamate, the rest (30- 
40%) water. Patent (U.S. 2,724,693) 
has been assigned to Specialties De- 
velopment Corp. (Belleville, N.J.). 

e 

No Lightning Pictures: It’s possible 
to reduce the chance of lightninglike 
phenomena on photographic film by 
a new technique of Eastman Kodak’s 
(U.S. Pat. 2,725,297). As worked out 
by Donald Morey, the antistatic film 
has the cellulose layer treated with a 
polymeric salt of such compounds as 
carboxy methyl cellulose, alginic acid, 
sulfonated polystyrene, polyethylene 
glycol lauroyl acid sulfate, plus a gela- 
tin of sodium chloride. 

Pressure Fluid: Polystyrene has a 
new role in Monsanto Chemical Co.’s 
hydraulic fluids. According to British 
Pat. 740,078, it (and sometimes poly- 
alkyl methacrylate) serves as viscosity 
index improver in Monsanto’s phos- 
phate ester fluids. Aliphatic dicar- 
boxylic acids, too, can play a similar 
role (British Pat. 740,107). 
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Bp Exclusive Advantages 


when you specify 


ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda 


3 Sizes---No Extra Cost! 


Coarse, medium or fine crystals, screened to suit your 
: aT ' particular end use or process—whether explosives, 
esate sian - , meat packing, ceramic, dye making, food manufacture 
or any of the 12 other major uses. Saves you special 
processing and handling; cuts production costs. 





These pure, solid crystals do not crush or create fines in 
handling and transportation. Result: you can depend 
on our screen specifications. 





Medium (2-3) = SOLID Crystals! 


-" 


(Fine 3-A) Exceptional Purity! 


mainte 99.5% Sodium Nitrate in dry form! Manufactured 
synthetically under laboratory controlled conditions, 
ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda is entirely free of 
impurities—so pure it is used “as is” in the food and 
pharmaceutic industries! 


FREE FLOWING ArcapDIAN Coarse (IC grade) CONVENIENT SHIPPING...Shipped by boat, 

consists of new, big crystals, triple screened to re- barge, rail and truck from our Hopewell, Va. plant. 

move fines and to insure free-flowing, non-caking, L.C.L. shipments in 100 lb. moisture-proof multiwall 

non set-up qualities. bags. Write for generous free samples of our coarse, 
medium and fine grades today. 


SEND for FREE SAMPLES TODAY! 


*eeeeee*7e#*seeseeeseeesneeeeweeeneewaenensneeeee 


NITROGEN DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


Anhydrous Ammonia * Ammonia Liquor 40 Gomer Stent, Mow York 6 . '¥. 


Ammonium Sulfate « Sodium Nitrate 
Methanol « Ethanolamines~~* Urea NITROGEN 
Ethylene Oxide * U.F. Concentrate—85 


Ethylene Glycols « Nitrogen Tetroxide S UVISION Z 
Formaldehyde ¢ Nitrogen Solutions a] 
Fertilizers & Feed Supplements 


NITROGEN DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Hopewell, Va. * Ironton, Ohio * Orange, Tex. * Omaha, Neb. 


Yes! Please send me free samples of your “ARCADIAN” 
Nitrate of Soda in coarse, medium and fine grades. (No 
obligation.) 


Name Title 








Company 
Address. 
City. State ow-! 
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SODIUM SULFIDE 


SALT CAKE 


New Loop on the Old Cycle 


Black liquor (spent kraft digester 
liquor), which already has more steps 
than a fair-size skyscraper, will have 
an extra loop in the process at the 
Camas, Wash., plant of Crown Zeller- 
bach: The firm will interrupt the 
evaporation of the black liquor to 
make dimethyl sulfide in a new, 2- 
million-lb./year pilot plant at Camas 
due to start up later this month. 

CZ’s process is based on U.S. Pat. 
2,711,430 (issued to Hagglund and 
Enkvist, assigned to Swedish Cellulose 
Laboratory), on which the firm has 
exclusive U.S. and Canadian rights. 
Here’s how it will fit in the over-all 
black liquor recovery cycle: 

Normally, the black liquor is sent 
through about five stages of evapora- 


50 


tion to raise the solids content from 
about 15% to 60%. Salt cake is then 
added, the slurry is flash-dried and 
burned under reducing conditions, 
converting all the sulfur present into 
sulfides. Water, added to the furnace 
slag, produces “green liquor”; lime 
added to the green liquor produces 
“white liquor” (soda ash, caustic and 
sodium sulfide), which makes up a 
major part of the digester feed. (Cal- 
cium carbonate produced in the lim- 


-ing step is fed to a lime-recovery 


kiln.) 

In a well-run pulp mill, enough 
heat is recovered from the organic 
matter in spent digester liquor to pro- 
duce dried pulp without outside fuel. 

The New Loop: The new dimethyl 


limestone 
water 


sulfide plant will take black liquor 
from about the second stage of evapo- 
ration. Sodium sulfide will be added 
in proportion to the amount of methyl 
groups present, and the slurry that 
results will be heated at 480 F under 
600 psi. 

Flashing and condensing will re- 
cover the dimethyl sulfide, some 
methyl mercaptan (10-15%) and 
some heat values. The methyl-free 
effluent wiil be fed back to the proper 
stage of black liquor evaporation. 

Essentially, the dimethyl sulfide op- 
eration will affect only two changes in 
the over-all liquor recovery cycle. In 
the first place, with sodium added as 
sulfide for dimethyl sulfide produc- 
tion, less salt cake will have to be 
added to the black liquor prior to 
burning. Secondly, with a significant 
fraction of the organic matter removed 
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PRODUCTION... .. 


from the black liquor, less heat will 
be recovered from the furnace. So 
some outside fuel will have to be in- 
troduced into the system. But CZ ad- 
mits this is a small consideration, feels 
it is almost “getting something for 
nothing” as it is. 

What’s the Use. Product from the 
pilot plant will sell for 15¢/lb. in tank- 
car quantities f.o.b. Camas. Since 
there is an estimated 75 million lb./yr. 
that could be recovered from CZ’s 
pulping operations alone, and at least 
700 million lb./yr. from the entire 
kraft industry, it is assumed that if the 
market is established, a full-scale com- 
mercial plant will be built and the 
price will be even lower (less than 
10¢/lb.). 

There are, as CZ sees it, six poten- 
tially big markets for low-cost di- 
methyl sulfide: 

e As a base for oxidation to di- 
methyl sulfoxide or dimethyl sulfone 
(solvents). 

e As a sulfur carrier in agricultural 
chemicals. 

e As a sulfur carrier in rubber 
chemicals such as accelerators. 

e As an ingredient in gas odorants 
(CW, Apr. 26, ’52, p. 57). 

e As a counter-odorant and mask- 
ing agent. 

e As an intermediate, since it’s a 
small and highly reactive molecule. 

CZ has been making dimethyl sul- 
fide in its Camas research laboratories 
for the past six months—since about 
the time its Chemical Products Divi- 
sion was formed and its Central Re- 
search Department reorganized last 
July 1. With dimethyl sulfide, CZ now 
makes three chemical products, the 
others being Orzan (CW, Apr. 12, ’52, 
p. 34, and June 12, ’54, p. 64) and 
Orzan-based Greenz 26 (CW, Sept. 3, 
"55, p. 11). There is little doubt that 
these represent only the beginning of 
a large Pacific Northwest silvichemical 
industry—which might be defined as 
that section of the organic chemical 
industry that for economic reasons is 
based on raw materials from forest 
products. Certainly, CZ is looking at 
dimethyl sulfide as an intermediate for 
captive production of other chemicals, 
as well as at other chemical constitu- 
ents of wood and liquor. 

Silvichemical enthusiasts, in fact, 
compare their field with the petro- 
chemical industry of 20 years ago. And 
they’re doing their best to help it catch 
up. 
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Are you paying for QUALITY? 
Are you getting QUALITY? 


AM<¢ C= LINE IN STAINLESS STEEL FITTINGS 








When you specify CAMCO on your stainless steel fitting requirements you 
are specifying QUALITY — without paying a premium. These fittings are 
priced in line with competition. How do we do it? CAMCO concentrates ALL 
of its facilities. efforts and thinking to the manufacture of stainless steel 
fittings only. The resulting economies are translated into quality and passed 
on to you. 


FLANGES: Manufactured to both the ASA and MSS standards covering 
stainless steel flanges. All flanges to ASA specifications are DROP FORGED 
and are permanently marked with size, pressure rating, material identifi- 
cation, trademark, and heat numbers — (the key to certificates of analysis 
and corrosion coupons when required). All flanges to MSS standards 
are machined from DROP FORGINGS to 4” IPS, (Weldneck flanges to 
1” IPS only) and from sound castings in sizes 5’ IPS and higher. 


SCREWED FITTINGS: All ells and tees to %4” IPS inclusive and all cylindrical 
fittings to 2” IPS inclusive (caps, couplings, plugs, bushings and unions) 
are manufactured from DROP FORGINGS in our 150 Ib. line of fittings. 
Independent outside tests have indicated that these fittings can be rated 
1000 Ib. CWP. Fittings in higher sizes of our 150 Ib. line are machined 
from sound castings. 


AVAILABILITY: Sold and stocked by distributors throughout the country 
and backed by large stocks at the plant for requirements in excess of normal. 


FPS SSSSSSSSS*lSeeSSSSSSS SSS EERE E0080 54 
® CAMCO Products, Inc., 445 State Street, North Heven, Conn. 
8 Gentlemen: 

(] Please send Flange Dimensional Slide Rule. 

[] Catalog #653 covering complete line. 

(] Furnish address of area distributor. 


Use attached coupon 
for Flange Dimen- 
sional Slide Rule and 
Catalog covering com- 
plete line. 








[] Put us on your mailing list to receive your stock list. 


(AIL TODAY 


ES 


Company 


Address___ 


City and State___ 


iiceinidennmuenmememenaall 


445 STATE STREET 
PRODUCTS, INC. NORTH HAVEN, CONN. 





FATTY ACIDS 


FEATURE 
CONTROLLED 
CHEMICAL 
COMPOSITION 


«++ $0 you get better and easier con- 
trol during processing . . . plus a 
better, more uniform end product. 


SPECIFY 
EL DORADO FOR 


@ PURITY 

@ SERVICE 

@ UNIFORMITY 
ELDO 


MYRISTIC ACID 
94-96% pure 
Eldo’s high purity gives you better 
processing . . . greater uniformity in 
your finished products. 


FATTY ACIDS 
ELDHYCO * 
COCONUT 

PALMITIC 


CAPRYLIC 
LAURIC 


CAPRIC 
MYRISTIC 


METHYL ESTERS 
CAPRYLATE 
LAURATE 
CAPROATE 





CAPRATE 
MYRISTATE 


PALMITATE 
*T.M. Reg. 


ELDO 18° 
COCONATE 





For samples and specifications, write 
Dept. W 





FOREMOST [00D AND 
Ep CHEMICAL CO. 


x 


SSS 


————————————— 
EL DORADO 


===, = DIVISION see | 


S Er 





P. O. Box 599, Oakland 4, Calif. 








PRODUCTION . 


EQUIPMENT 


Process Heater: The Type MH 
packaged vaporizer that Union Iron 
Works (Erie, Pa.) recently added to its 
heating equipment line provides a 
broad range of temperatures at low 
pressure. It’s designed for use with 
Dowtherm “A” or “E”, para-cymene 
or anisole; furnished for heating with 
oil, gas, waste heat or special fuels. 
The furnace operates at slight positive 
pressure to eliminate need for induced 
draft fan and to reduce required stack 
height. Straight-through gas flow over 
divided banks of straight line tubes 
provides high heat transfer without 
the high draft losses of a staggered 
tube arrangement. Packaged MH 
units are suitable for indoor or out- 
door instailations to meet requirements 
from 3.7 to 15 million Btu./hour. 

* 


Process Cooler: Baltimore Aircoil 
Co., Inc. (Baltimore, Md.) is offering 
two new lines of cooling equipment 
designed around the “blow-through” 
principle. Model “MC” evaporative 
condensers in nominal capacities to 
350 tons, and Model “MT” cooling 
towers in capacities to 400 tons come 
in single, factory-assembled units. 
They’re constructed in sections, says 
BAC, to facilitate expansion of capac- 
ity by adding to the basic unit as 
plant requirements increase. 

. 

Acid Pump: For convenience and 
safety in transferring acids from open 
vessels, as well as from standard 
carboys and drums, General Scientific 
Equipment Co. (Philadelphia) offers its 
portable electric Centri-F pump. 
Driven by a specially designed, totally 
enclosed motor, the pump delivers a 
steady, spurt-free flow of acid at 6 
gpm. It’s self-priming and self-drain- 
ing, sO no acid remains in the pump 
when it is removed from the container. 

e 

Control Unit: Industrial Controls 
Div. of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc. (Stratford, Conn.) is out with 
a transmitting potentiometer — the 
American-Microsen—that’s based on 
an entirely new operating principle. 
Using no slidewires, batteries, stand- 
ard cell, “chopper” or converter, it 
employs a simple, two-vacuum-tube 
circuit that automatically balances 
input voltage against the output signal. 
Key to the system’s high sensitivity 
(better than 3 microvolts) and accuracy 


is its constant reference voltage sup- 
ply, held to 0.05% by a unique Micro- 
sen balance. It’s available as a thermo- 
couple pyrometer or to measure d.c. 
output of electrical transducers; in 
ranges from 6 to 50 millivolts (220 F 
and up), with zero suppression up to 
five times the span. 

. 

Quality Check: Gases, liquids, 
slurries, sheets, or a flow of unit 
solids can be monitored by Kaye 
Development Co.’s (South Norwalk, 
Conn.) Spectrostat. Through the vse 
of continuous color sampling, the 
instrument senses deviations in 2bsorp- 
tion wavelength bands within pre- 
selected limits. Observations may be 
made in a broad range {rom ultra- 
violet through near infrared. A 
patent-applied-for feature makes pos- 
sible the simultaneous monitoring of 
color and turbidity, or two or more 
process stream comporents by a single 
instrument. Supplied in either stand- 
ard or explosionproof housing, the 
Spectrostat can provice visual and/or 
audible warning of abnormal condi- 
tions, and can supp'y a 50-millivolt 
proportional output suitable for direct 
process control. 

e 

Instrument Air: Sawyer Bailey 
Ceip. (Buffalo, N.Y.) is out with a 
2-stage centrifuga! compressor, which, 
it says, is the first capable of pro- 
ducing the pressures required for in- 
strument air systems, pariicularly, and 
at the lower flow rates. Several models 
are available for supplying clean, oil- 
free air at flow rates from as low as 
350 cfm. up to 2,000 cfm. at 65 psi. 
Compressors are also available at re- 
duced discharge pressures. 

. 

Reducing Valve: Latest addiiion to 
Leslie Co.’s (Lyndhurst, N.J.) line of 
regulators and controllers is the Hi-Flo 
water-pressure reducing valve. Types 
W-1 and WL-1 valves for water and 
other noncorrosive liquids are said to 
provide 50-100% greater capacity 
than other types of regulators. Con- 
struction features include: large bowl 
and long-travel diaphragm that gives 
full flow; fully balanced for smooth 
throttling action; high-strength balanc- 
ing diaphragm to eliminate less posi- 
tive seals. They come in 2- to 2-in. 
sizes for inlet pressures of 10-250 psi. 

we 

Canned Pumps: _ Allis-Chalmers 
Norwood Works has just brought out 
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Eastman 


triethy| shasphate 


may be the answer to your search for: 


a@ non-corrosive solvent with low toxicity 
a fine lubricant additive 
a mild ethylating agent 
CHARACT ERISTICS a starting material for insecticide manufacture 
a useful catalyst for: 
the dehydration of glycols 
Acidity, as H3PO,.... ; the synthesis of esters 


Boiling Range. .97% between 209°-218°C the polymerization of certain monomers 
Flash Point. ........cceccecesess + 240°F 
Weight Per Gallon, 20°C... .... .8.90 Ibs. 


os eabhaesesaa. 10 max. 


Eastman triethyl phosphate is soluble in water 
and most organic solvents. It is very resistant to 
hydrolysis at ordinary temperatures. 


It is quite useful as an ethylating agent, for all three 
of its ethyl groups are available. 


Triethyl phosphate reacts with phosphorus pentoxide 
or oxy trichloride to yield poly esters which 
have unusual properties as insecticides. These complex 


E astman esters also show some promise as rodenticides. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. We'll be glad to send you detailed information 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE and sample quantities of Eastman triethyl phosphate 
A subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY for your evaluation. Write to Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc., Chemicals Division, Kingsport, Tennessee. 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; New York—260 Madi Ave.; Framingham, Mass.—65 Concord St.; Cincinnati— 


Carew Tower; Cleveland—Terminal Tower Bldg.; Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; St. Louis—Continental Bldg.; Houston—1300 Main St. West Coast: Wilson 
Meyer Co., San Francisco—333 Montgomery St.; Los Angeles—4800 District Bivd.; Portland—520 S. W. Sixth Ave.; Salt Lake City—73 S. Main St.; 
Seattle—821 Second Ave. 
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PRODUCTION . 


two new lines of “canned” centrifugal 
pumps, aimed at general-purpose duty. 
They’re available in a fractional hp. 
line (C-10) to iaclude motors through 
2 hp. and an integral line (C-11A and 
C-11B) to take care of motors larger 
than 2 hp. 

Allis-Chalmers feels the pumps will 
fit in with pumping operations involv- 
ing dangerous or precious fluids, will 
assure Satisfactory operation with a 
minimum of maintenance. Pumps for 
any application within the range of the 
two lines can be made from standard 


parts. For any given rotor diameter, 
there is an interchangeability of parts 
peculiar to the “can” feature. 

e 

Cleanable Filter: Because of its un- 
usually low pressure drop, Cuno En- 
gineering Corp.’s (Meriden, Conn.) 
Super Auto-Klean micronic filter is 
said to handle flows in a space six 
times smaller than cartridge-type units. 
Cleaning is done (without stopping 
flow) by turning a handle on the top, 
removing accumulated sludge through 
bottom drain. 





POVOLV IME 


SPECIFIC ACTION ENZYMES 
FOR DIGESTION OF EITHER 
STARCHES OR PROTEINS 


AMPROZYME'S and PROTOZYME’S appli- 
cations are virtually unlimited in industry 
and research. These enzymes are stabil- 
ized for rapid high temperature operation, 
reduce time, save labor, and are econom- 
ical. They have many uses in the textile, 
pharmaceutical, food and paper industries. 
Perhaps they can help you in your manu- 
facturing process. 


AMPROZYME contains high potency stan- 
dardized amylolytic (starch solubilizing) 
enzymes used in the breakdown of starch 
paste, solubilization of starch matter, 
removal of starch size from fabric. It also 
contains a variable amount of proteolytic 
(protein degrading) enzymes. 


PROTOZYME contains high potency stan- 
dardized proteolytic or protein degrading 
enzymes. The perfect choice for breaking 
up peptides, solubilizing albuminous sub- 
stances, removing gelatine from film, 
removing proteinaceous spots from fabrics, 
removing protein sizing from fabrics. 


Focus on High Temperature 


SOLAR FURNACES are gain- 
ing in popularity among technolo- 
gists studying refractories and high- 
temperature phenomena. With this 
one (above) at California Institute 
of Technology (Pasadena, Calif.), 
Dr. Eugene Loh and Dr. Pol Du- 


wez study the fusion of zirconium 
and thorium oxides at 5600 F. The 
5-ton system of mirrors and lenses 
is equatorially mounted to track 
the sun automatically, collecting 
and focusing solar rays at the cen- 
ter of a 28-in. hemisphere. 


For complete information 
and a test sample, contact— 


JACQUES WOLF so, 


PASSAIC, WJ. 














Plants in: Cliften, N.J., Coristedt, N.J., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Your best assurance 

for a continuous supply is 
a completely integrated - 
supplier! se==seeeeeeeeeen 


KRAFT BAG | OTHER 
FEATURES | CORPORATION) SOURCES © 


Forest Lands 
Pulp Mill 

Bleach Plant 

Paper Mill 


| Multiple Bag Plants ee, 


Natural Kraft Vv 
| Colored Kraft 
| Bleached Kraft 
| Creped Kraft 
| Wax Laminated Kraft 
Asphalt Laminated Kraft 
Wet-Strength Kraft 
Water Repellent Kraft 
Stak-LOK Super Rough Kraft 
| Valve Bags — sewn or pasted 
Open Mouth Bags — sewn or pasted 
| Flat Sewn Valve Bags 
| Flat Sewn Open Mouth Bags 
| KRAFT-lok Valve Closure 
| Creped Tape 
| Gummed Tape 
| Filter Cord 


| Sewing Thread—(the only material 
| we do not produce ourselves) 


| 1-2-3-4 Color Printing 
| Art Department 

















| Bag Development and Research 


.. KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 
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IN ADDITION TO 


HARSHAW 


BORON TRIFLUORIDE 
HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


anhydrous . . . aqueous 


Here are many more production- 
controlled, high-quality fluorides: 


Ammonium Bifluoride Hydrofluoric Acid 
Ammonium Fluoborate Aqueous 
Antimony Trifluoride Hydrofluosilicic Acid 
Sublimed Lead Fluoborate 
Barium Fluoride Metallic Fluoborates 
Bismuth Fluoride Potassium Bifluoride 
Boron Trifluoride Potassium Chromium 
Boron Trifivoride Fluoride 
Complexes : Potassium Fluoborate 
Chromium Fluoride Potassium Fluoride 
Copper Fluoborate Potassium Titanium 
Fluoboric Acid Fluoride 
Fluorine Cells Silico Fluorides 
Fluorinating Agents Sodium Fluoborate 
Frosting Mixtures Tin Fluoborate 
Hydrofluoric Acid Zinc Fluoborate 
Anhydrous Zinc Fluoride 


WRITE FOR 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO, ‘erstew’ 4220 Boot 
1945 East 97th Street e Cleveland 6, Ohio . on Hydrofluoric Acid 


Anhydrous. It provides 
Chicago ¢ Cincinnati * Cleveland + Detroit * Houston helpful data. 
los Angeles * Hastings-on-Hudson,N.Y. © Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
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Mounting purity demands on benzene, toluene and xylene may give 
the German-developed Scholven Chemie light-oil catalytic pressure refining 
process an American foothold. Koppers recently acquired rights to the process, 
is prepared to design and construct plants to yield a product that is said to have 


less than 1 ppm. of thiophene and (after removal of paraffins) a solidification 
point of 5.4 C, 





The steel industry is the warmest potential customer. Its customers 
in the chemical industry have continually clamored for by-product aromatics 
of higher purity, so that today it appears that steel firms must soon produce 
purer benzene, or take a prive cut on the grade they now turn out. 





Since acid washing, the purification method they now use, has been 
pushed about as far as it can go, the time is ripe for something new. Several 


steel companies are talking to Koppers right now to determine whether the 
Scholven method is their answer. 


Launched into commercial operation in the Ruhr in 1950, the process 
works like this: compressed coke gases and hydrogen are mixed with compressed 
raw benzene; the mixture is heated to 200 C, passed through a polymerizer 
into a vaporizer where raw benzene is evaporated; residual liquid containing 
unsaturated hydrocarbons is distilled and condensed to pitch. 





This last step removes about 98% of the troublemakers from the 
system. After reheating, vapors feed into a catalytic cracker where contact 
agents convert sulfur, oxygen and nitrogen into hydrogen sulfide, water and 
ammonia, respectively. Reactants next are chilled: liquefied benzenes are 
separated; gases recycled into the process. 





Simple fractionation reportedly is enough to cut high-purity com- 
ponents from the refined product—decidedly nos. true of acid-washed materials. 
And pressure refining output is about 10% betier than that of acid washing. 
On the debit side, there’s the fact that pressure refining needs a large installation 


to be economical. Capacity of the first German wit was 5,000 tons/month, 
subsequently trebled. 





This potential pitfall was neatly sidestepped in the Ruhr by having 
several steel mills pipe their light oils to one central plant. Both Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Gary, Ind.—likely sites of the first American Scholven plant—have 


steel complexes extensive enough to present no problems in the execution of 
a similar plan here. 





The alluvial sands of Valley County, Idaho, could yield titanium, 
if Bureau of Mines tests can be scaled up to jsroduction levels. Bureau re- 
search reportedly indicates that the sands’ ilmenite can be smelted into a 
high-grade slag suitable for use in titanium production. Also potentially 
extractable from the sands: manganese, monazite, co.umbium. 





First reaction vessels and crystallizers are in place at J. T. Baker 
Chemical’s (Phillipsburg, N.J.) new plant for producing purified and reagent 
inorganics. Expected to cost $1.5 million, when fully equipped, the facility 
puts emphasis on contamination-prevention, features equipment for air filtration, 
a 10,000-lb.-capacity stainless-steel blender, all stainless or glass-lined equip- 
ment. 
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Lithium producers are still hustling to meet mounting demand (largely 
in security-shrouded — ) for their products. 





American Lithium Corp. went onstream late last month in a $6.6- 
million plant at San Antonio, Tex. The process is similar to Foote Mineral’s 
alkaline leaching of spodumene, except that ALC starts with African lepidolite. 
Advantages: lepidolite is easier to work with, requires lower kiln temperatures 
than the cementlike sintered spodumene. 





On the other hand, lepidolite calls for an extremely high concentration 
of alkalis in the leach product—which means that ALC can’t go directly to lithium 
hydroxide monohydrate as Foote does. 


To do the leaching, ALC uses two 3-tank lines in parallel, followed by 
two tanks in series. Countercurrent wash thickeners pass the leach product on to 
rotary filters that take out lithium-bearing liquor and pass it along to jet filters 
for cleanup. Clear liquor is then crystallized by triple-effect evaporation. 


Scientific Design is offering 2 new volatilization method of recovering 
lithium values trom spodumene. A chloride volatilization with concomitant pro- 
duction of cement clinker, the process involves roasting spodumene with calcium 


chloride, recovering volatilized lithium chloride in solution, filtering and cooling 
to remove impurities. 





Practically unlimited capacity is possible with the process, says Scien- 
tific Design. It is intended primarily for large-scale production of lithium from 
abundant domestic raw materials. Don’t expect to learn details of the process 
until SD completes now-in-progress negotiations with likely customers. 


Also somewhat of a mystery is the process Foote Mineral is readying to 


make the metal. It’s an electrolytic method, but beyond that little is known outside 
the company. 





Continuous nitration by the Biazzi process is being built into Hercules’ 
Bacchus, Utah, explosives plant. Included in a $2-million expansion of facilities 
at that location, the Biazzi unit will be used in nitroglycerine production. 





It’s Hercules’ first fling with Biazzi in one of its own plants, although 
the company recently put the process into a unit it operates for the government. 


The expansion will add about a dozen new buildings to the Bacchus 
plant, double present capacity. Aside from continuous nitration, the addition will 
embody these new features: electronic control of the dry mixing of dynamite 
ingredients; specially designed equipment to turn out the “king-size” (long and of 
small diameter) dynamite cartridges developed by Hercules two years ago. 


The break-through into the 125 C-and-above temperature range may 
be imminent for makers of vinyl electrical insulation. A polyvinyl chloride insula- 
tion compound said to perform satisfactorily at 125 C. has been developed by 
Electronic Rubber Co. (Stamford, Conn.), is now being evaluated by wire 
manufacturers. 
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Fill w up willy VICTOR OXYCHLORIDE?” 


Not quite. But if you buy gasoline containing an additive . . . it’s 
quite likely the additive was produced with the help of Victor 
phosphorus oxychloride. “Oxychloride” is just one of a long list 
of intermediates that Victor offers the petroleum industry. This 
versatile chemical is also used in drug synthesis, chemical manu- 
facturing, plastics, and insecticides. 


Can the use of a Victor phosphate, formate, or oxalate help your 
business? There is an easy way to find out. Clip the coupon below 
and we'll gladly send you a Victafile that tells about the Victor 
chemicals that are being used profitably in your business. Today 
more than 40 industries are improving products and processes with 
Victor chemicals and Victor research service. They know . .. it 
pays to see Victor. 


PHOSPHORUS CHLORIDES FOR GASOLINE ADDITIVES « PHOSPHORUS PENTASULFIDE FOR OIL ADDITIVES 
SODIUM ACID PYROPHOSPHATE FOR OIL WELL DRILLING « PHOSPHORIC ACID FOR PETROLEUM REFINING 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS CW 17 J 


155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send Victafile showing uses of Victor chemicals J 
in my industry. 


Firm Name. 
Address. 
City. 


Your Name. 














Industry. 





for 58 Years (Please attach this coupon to your letterhead) 


06S i al ae ib i eh i tins ent tok ems es tiem es 
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CHEMICAL CANNON BALL: Trucks, too, face higher operating expense. 


Does it mean that... 


Freight Costs Rise Again? 


As chemical traffic managers plunge 
into the work of the new year, they’re 
colliding head on with a new major 
problem—a fresh round of rail and 
truck freight rate increases that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is 
now being petitioned for. 

Both types of carriers are asking 
boosts that would mean: 

e A flat, 7% across the board for 
rails. It would apply to all materials, 
with no exemptions. Railroads hope 
to short-cut procedure, start new rates 
Feb. 25. But coal and meat-packing in- 
dustry protests may stall this move. 

e Six to ten percent in the case of 
trucks. New York-New England com- 
mon carriers have already filed peti- 
tions, and truckers in other regions 
will soon follow suit. 

It’s quite likely that both rail and 
truck lines will get their added reve- 
nues with little, if any, trouble. Stag- 
gering under ever-rising costs (wages, 
maintenance, highway tolls), carriers 
should present a strong case. Yet, the 
raises finally granted may be a percent 
or two less than those asked. 

Reaction: Almost to a man, chem- 
ical company traffic managers are in 
agreement that a higher shipping 
ticket would hurt hard, despite mitiga- 
tion by the fact that everyone pays it. 

Freight bills of larger companies 
will be higher by several million dol- 
lars. In some cases, where freight rates 


60 


are sales determinants, precarious 
sales positions will be jeopardized. 
And, since raw material prices are, in 
effect, also lifted, price increases are 
a distinct possibility. 

Painful though the coming rises 
will be, chemical companies generally 
aren't planning to protest to the ICC.* 
Reason: chemical manufacturers feel 
they have no more place to tell trans- 
porters what prices they should charge 
than the transporters have to tell them 
what chemicals should cost. But, in 
the same breath, traffic managers add 
strongly that they’ve few compunc- 
tions about using competitive trans- 
portation. 

To counter the boost, several com- 
panies will up use of water transporta- 
tion, a few will likely increase use of 
their own, company-operated, truck- 
ing fleets. Still other traffic directors 
consider the move another strong 
reason for more decentralization. 
Another alternative: more use of con- 
tract carriers, although it has limita- 
tions (capacity, forbidden territories, 
restricted authority). It’s clear that 
though chemical companies won’t op- 
pose the rate hike, they'll be applying 
all shipping cost-cuts on the map. 

*Rails must get ICC approval first before a 
general increase can be made; trucks can either 
get ICC approval or just file new tariffs with 
the commission. In either procedure, though, 
shippers have a chance to protest new rates and 
can try to convince the ICC that the rates are 


not needed. The coal industry, for example, is 
likely to be one strong protester. 


DISTRIBUTION... . 


Tapeless and Duty-Free 


Chemica! companies are reacting to 
a new G..‘°) international convention, 
which recent?y came into force, and 
which facilitates the importation of 
samples and advertising materials. 

The convention became effective 
Nov. 20, 30 days after the fifteenth 
nation* signed up became binding on 
and between oniy those parties acced- 
ing. The United states has not yet 
acceded, tut appears likely to do so. 

In outline, the convention provides 
that the nations allow: 

e Duty-free importation of small- 
value (less than $1,060) samples. 

e Temporary duty-free importation 
of greater-value samples. 

e Duty-free importation of speci- 
fied advertising material, including 
films. 

e Exemption of samples and adver- 
tising material, with certain exceptions, 
from prohibitions and quota restric- 
tions. 

For domestic chemical firms, acces- 
sion by the U.S. would cut much red- 
tape surrounding sample shipments. 
Moreover, easing of restrictions would 
be a boon to exporters anxious to 
demonstrate equipment or materials 
abroad. 

Those acquainted with the conven- 
tion point out that U. S. firms could 
participate more freely in international 
trade fairs, could use more advertising 
films to demonstrate intricate products 
such as chemical equipment. Entry of 
goods valued above $1,000 would be 
permitted without duty for 6 months, 
with deposits or security subject to 
later refund. 

One leading chemical company 
points out that “such materials are now 
admitted into the U.S. duty-free. 
Adoption of similar rules by other 
nations would represent a constructive 
step forward.” 

The U. S. has initialed the basic 
draft, and the President has recom- 
mended Senate approval of accession. 
It seems likely that a bill will be ap- 
proved during the upcoming session 
of Congress, but its priority is a moot 
point. 

In Canada, with which a large por- 
tion of American chemical trade is 
carried on, the agreement seems as- 
sured of early approval — probably 
sooner than in the UV. S. 

*The 15: Denmark, Egypt, Finland, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece, India, Indonesia, 


Japan, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom. 
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to meet 


At Sarnia, Ontario 


One of the fastest-growing of 
Canada’s industrial centers. 
Excellent rail connections to 
all parts of Canada and the 
U.S., and on the St. Clair 


Plant sites 


every need 


At Erie, Michigan 


Between Detroit and Toledo. 
Has 10-inch pipeline to Lake 
Erie and softening plant 
already installed. Right beside 
C&O classification yard, which 
means fast freight service. 913 
acres, will be divided to 

suit purchasers. 


River, a part of the world’s 
busiest waterway system. 
Unlimited water. Salt, natural 
gas and other raw materials. 
A variety of sites available, 
some with both rail and 
water frontage. 


* What do you need? Tell us just 
At Fernald, Ohio ae : 
Just west of Cincinnati with a eng “tes eg per 
plentiful supply of skilled labor 5 é - ‘ 
C&O has 88 acres alongside raw materials and markets. A staff 
tracks with more acreage of experts will select suitable sites 
available. Level land. Ample and prepare for you an information- 
water. Good roads. Utilities. packed survey. Your inquiry will 
be handled in complete confidence. 
Address: 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Industrial Development Department 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


At Richmond, Virginia 
The new Airport Industrial 
District. Within Richmond 
switching limits and adjoining 
Byrd Field. Ideal distribution 
center for Virginia, Maryland, 
Carolinas. 200 acres in 
development. Ford Motor and 
Allis Chalmers have plants 
here now. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


VIRGINIA * WEST VIRGINIA « KENTUCKY » OHIO 
INDIANA +« MICHIGAN ¢ SOUTHERN ONTARIO 


SERVING: 
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To the Company 
that’s Looking Ahead 


If your company is growing and 
needs money, we can offer the 
following services: 


(1) Supply funds on an emergency 
basis. 


(2) Supply funds on a permanent 
basis through the purchase of 
stock or a firm underwriting for 
public distribution. 


(3) Arrange a financial program over 
a@ period of time to support a 
long-term expansion program. 


This 1s our business. We are not 
brokers for others. We perform 
these and other services com- 
pletely and independently, acting 
as principals for our own organ- 
ization. 


Morris CoHon & Co. 


(CORPORATE DEPT.) 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
Digby 4-5460 








Solvent 
CONCENTRATIONS — 
from 0.001% 

to 100% 


If you evaporate solvents in 
your business, but consider the 
concentration too low to be re- 
covered efficiently, let us show 
you how savings can be made 
with Barnebey-Cheney Automa- 
tic Solvent Recovery, regardless 
of amounts handled. 
Barnebey-Cheney builds stand- 
ard unit systems to recover sol- 
vents from as little as 400 cfm, 
or as much as 400,000. 

Let us show you how. Send for 
the free bulletin: “Solvent Re- 
covery Actually Takes Dollars 
out of the Air.” 








BARNEBEY-CHENEY 


ASSADY AT HTt ( MBUS 1¢ 


In Canada: BARNEBEY-CHENEY LTD., St. Johns, Quebec 





DISTRIBUTION . 


HELPERS: Economist Ellis, researcher Carman, service man Call. 


Buyers Gear for Tomorrow’s Task 


Responsible as they’ve never been 
before for the profit welfare of their 
companies, chemical purchasing agents 
are juggling schedules this week to 
squeeze out time for some of the 
most vital meetings ever held by the 
Chemical and Allied Products Buyers’ 
Group of the National Assn. of Pur- 
chasing Agents. 

With labor and raw material costs 
still moving up unchecked, manage- 
ment is demanding the last erg of 
effort from its procurement depart- 
ments. Picking up the challenge, 
chemical purchasers, at duplicate 
meetings in Chicago (Jan. 24) and 
New York (Jan. 31) will get answers 
to such vexing current problems as: 

e What can be done about esca- 
lator-clause contracts? 

e Can value analysis really help 
chemical buying? 

e How to handle chemical speci- 
fications. 

e Is U.S. chemical industry adop- 
tion of the metric system worth it? 

e What’s a tried-and-true way to 
go about buying a new chemical? 

Suppliers now facing a spate of 
higher production expenses are more 
and more pressuring customers to take 
escalator-clause contracts. Contend- 
ing that increasing use of this pro- 
vision is one of the most dangerous 
developments in the economy, Du 
Pont economist Ira Ellis will tell 
sessiongoers how to argue against 
its use by exploring escalation’s ten- 
dency to stimulate inflation, undermine 
cost control. Agents will learn what 
escalation risk restriction, tie-ins with 
government indices, and other steps 
can accomplish. 


To the case for restrained use of 
escalation, a strong call for more value 
analysis will be added. Its captain: 
Monsanto’s purchasing and research 
planning director, J. R. Sayers. Al- 
though widely used in the mechanical 
industries, chemical application has 
lagged. Purchasing research, Sayers 
will show, can do as much for chem- 
icals as it has for hard goods. 

Rounding out the morning program: 
a view of “Long Term Cost Trends” 
by technical and economic consultant 
Roger Williams, Jr. 

Spec’s Can Save: Coordination of 
research, production, control and pur- 
chasing is essential in setting up opti- 
mum, dividend-boosting specifications. 
But it’s easier said than done. By 
carefully delineating all spec problems, 
a selected panel* aims to produce 
workable answers. 

Metric for Moderns: Despite the 
best of specs, the finest value analysis, 
the yield of purchasing profit, often 
isn’t 100%. One reason: the tremen- 
dous headache and chance of error in- 
herent in converting metric measure- 
ments of research into the British 
system used by sales and production. 
Hoping to galvanize action, Ara Call, 
manager of product control for the 
Western Condensing Co., will cham- 
pion the cause of metric system adop- 
tion, suggest to attenders how they can 
educate others in the advantages of 


*Includes: Elmer Schafer (director of control, 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc.), moderator; Paul 
Carman (executive director of research and 
product development, S Massengill Co.) ; 

rank Messmann (director of manufacturing, 
Wm. S. Merrell Co.); Wayne Hilty (assistant 
manager, analytical control department, Eli Lilly 
and 0); Claire Brissette (manager of drug and 
chemical purchases, Parke, Davis & Co.); Ste- 
re a (director of purchases, E. R. Squibb 

Sons). 
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Expansion Roof Tank 


It is now generally recognized that the Graver 
Expansion Roof Tank has no peer for protecting 
volatile liquids from evaporation loss. One such 
tank often protects an entire terminal. It is easy 
to manifold to cone roof tankage. The positive 
liquid seal protects under all conditions. You elim- 
inate breathing losses and minimize filling loss 
with the Graver Expansion Roof Tank. 





GRAVER EXPANSION ROOF TANKS give long, 
trouble-free service, After 16 years, the first tanks 
of this design are still operating effectively—and 
with only normal attention and maintenance. 


GRAVER TANK & MEG. C0. INC. 


East Chicago, Indiana 





CHICAGO * NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA « EDGE MOOR, DEL. » CATASAU- 

QUA, PA. « PITTSBURGH « CLEVELAND « DETROIT « TULSA e SAND SPRINGS, 

OKLA. « HOUSTON « ODESSA, TEXAS « CASPER, WYO, « LOS ANGELES 
FONTANA, CAL. « SAN FRANCISCO 





-»e CONSERVATION TANKAGE FOR THE PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
1 ® 
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DISTRIBUTION . 
This announcement appears as a matter of record. metric measures, thus hasten wide- 
spread use. 

Handy Tips: The chemical buyer 
can always use new tricks. And that’s 
the purpose of a “Case Study in Chemi- 
cal Buying” panel.t They'll present 
“facts” about a theoretical chemical; 


$10,000,000 


Hooker Electrochemical Company 


? t nares! pune. agents John McKinney 
35% Promissory Notes due November 1, 1980 iu tase ee ne 


Joseph Saville (American Viscose Corp.). 





The Company has entered into ioan agreements, negotiated by the 
undersigned, under which it has borrowed $5,000,000 and has 
the right to borrow the balance prior to December 18, 1956. 





Smith, Barney & Co. R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


December 19, 1955 
































PETROCARBON 
CHEMICALS, INC. 


IRVING, TEXAS 
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TRUCKING TUNNELS: Underneath the 
Standard Specifications 


Mighty Bins for 
Uniform Quality 


Even Evaporation Rate Salt Mountains 


In Chicago, a huge tent-like affair 
ARO M ATIC on Goose Island is receiving a lot of 

attention these days because of its 
unique appearance. The 70-ft.-high 

building, constructed primarily of tim- 
SOLVENTS ber and reinforced concrete, is a 
unique new warehouse for storing 
International Salt Co.’s (Chicago) bulk 
In Tank Cars, or L.C.L. salt. 


Functionally designed, the ware- 


Samples and quotations promptly house’s sharply pitched roof matches 
Join the 


the 32° angle of repose of the average 


furnished by our distributors salt pile. For loading, a conveyor sys- 
1, ARCH OF DIM ES tem takes salt from nearby boats or 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION railroad hopper cars, carries it to a 
January 3 ty 3/ shuttle conveyor situated just beneath 


and parallel to the 178-ft.-long ridge- 
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the audience will then develop the buy- 
ing plan. It’s a rare spectator who 
doesn’t pick up something of use in 
this type of session. 

_The burden of profit production in- 
creasingly rests on purchasing—agents 
must step up skill. Escalation and 
specification control, value analysis, 
and others can assist, are tools no 
buyer can afford to do without much 
longer. 


warehouse, gravity feed empties ... 


pole. This in turn distributes the salt 
evenly throughout the building’s 10 
bins. 

For unloading, the building has yet 
another functional feature. Running 
the length of the building on ground 
level is a 32-ft.-wide tunnel built oi 
reinforced concrete and heavy timbers 
in the shape of a series of arches. 
Trucks go through the tunnel to pick 
up the salt, which is delivered by 
gravity through openings in the tun- 
nel walls. 

International Salt will store its bulk 
rock salt (up to 21,150 tons) in the 
building to tide over seasonal slumps. 
When demand is high, in the winter 
time, the functional design is intended 
to make for fast, economical delivery 
combined with maximum safety. The 
company began using the facilities in 
the middle of December. 
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Prevents soap scum 








-»» Cures it too 





Where precipitates of calcium and magnesium salts are a prob- 
lem, Glyco’s ethylenediamine tetraacetic acid (EDTA) and 
salts act both to prevent all curd, scum and haze formation, and 
to dissolve it if already present. The effectiveness of Glyco’s 
EDTA as a sequestering and chelating agent has been proved 


in years of use by the textile, soap and detergent, cosmetic and 


other industries. 


Glyco’s EDTA and salts — the TETRINE®S — are the purest 
forms available commercially, from a new plant specially de- 
signed to make these products. Plant — products — personnel 
— all are geared to elimination of your contaminant troubles. 


Send for samples and our catalog The TETRINE®S. 


the TETRINE®S 
Glyco’s EDTA 


GLYCO PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y 
NONIONIC SURFACTANTS © SYNTHETIC WAXES © EMULSIFYING AGENTS 
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about satisfying details 
im soda ash orders... 


When you write your requirements as to shipping date, routing, 
acknowledgments and advices into an order, we know you do 
it for a reason...and that’s reason enough for us to pay the 
very closest attention to every detail. We consider it our 
responsibility to fill orders exactly as written. 
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West End Chemical Company 


SODA ASH + BORAX + SODIUM SULFATE + SALT CAKE + HYDRATED LIME 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 1956 WEBSTER, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA+ PLANT, WESTEND, CALIFORNIA 
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Will the higher prices that went into effect earlier this week slow last 
quarter's generally brisk movement of chemicals? Apparently not—at least dur- 


ing the first quarter. A large volume of shipments is ready to move as a result 
of preholiday-placed orders. 





Most producers who tacked on raises did so in the firm conviction that 
consumers wouldn’t balk. Chief reason: chemical buyers anticipate no difficulty 
in passing on the increases in today’s over-all bustling economy. 


That happy condition is further exemplified in a just-out report on the 
liquefied petroleum gas industry. The rundown by George Benz, Paul Tucker and 
W. F. DeVoe. is the 28th annual report prepared by Phillips Petroleum experts. 


Thumbnail sketch of the LP-gas business: 





e Total sales this past year increased by nearly 880.5 million gal. to 
check out a record 6 billion gal. plus. 


e Chemical manufacturing use of LP-gas even outstripped the upswing 
in the chemical industry by jumping 20.2% (over ’54 sales) for a total of 1,262 
million gal. 


e Biggest single category increase, 56.3%, is in synthetic rubber con- 
sumption of the gas. Under stimulus of private ownership and record auto pro- 
duction, reports Phillips, synthetic rubber consumed about 481 million gal. in ’55. 


Domestic (chiefly house-heating} and motor fuel, gas manufacturing, 
and industrial and miscellaneous used these respective portions of the 6 billion 
gal. sold: 15.3%; 10.9%; 7.3% 


The sulfur industry, too, is rolling along in high gear. Output during °55 
stepped up some 250,000 tons over the previous year to an estimated 6.9 million 
long tons. Domestic consumption plus exports rose 400,000 tons to about 7.1 
million in the same period, according to Freeport Sulphur’s President Lang- 
bourne Williams. 


Breakdown of U. S. sulfur production by source: from Frasch mines, 
an estimated 5.7 million tons, compared with ’54’s 5.5 million; sulfur recovered 
from gases, 390,000 tons; from pyrites, 400,000; and, in various forms, from 
other sources, 410,000 tons. 





A major expansion im the use of titanium mill products in 1956 is 
said to be assured because of production orders for military aircraft placed 
by the Air Force in the fourth quarter of 1955. 


The 1955 titanium mill product output of almost 2,000 tons, observes 
Rem-Cru Titanium’s President C. I. Bradford, was about 1,200 tons higher 
than in °54, and a comparable expansion is forecast for °56. 





Titanium sponge manufacture has expanded greatly with the help 
of government contracts for new plants; production, for the past two years, has 
run well ahead of demand; and a large tonnage of sponge has been delivered 
to the government stockpile. These developments, says Bradford, will preclude 
any shortage of basic material for producing titanium mill products during °56. 


A boost for beryllium is the Atomic Energy Commission’s invitation 
to private industry for bids on “reactor-grade” metal. The order: up to a sizable 
100,000 Ibs./year for the next five years. 
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Market 
Newsletter 
\Continued) 


One producer's price reduction of polyviny! acetate emulsion is creating 
no willingness to follow suit among other makers. The cut—1%42¢/Ib. in all 
quantities, by Colton Chemical—is attributed to increased production. Other 
makers report that the move will not affect their prices, which remain at 17¢/Ib. 
for tank cars, 19¢/lb. in drums. 





Contract customers now join spot buyers in paying higher prices for 
two sulfur compounds—a %¢/lb. increase on sulfur monochloride and sulfur 
chloride yellow. 





Quotes for both materials are: tank cars, 334 ¢/lb.; c.l and Lc.l., 4¢ 
and 434 ¢/lb., respectively. All prices are f.o.b. plant, freight equalized. 


A new price schedule posted by Barrett Division reflects some changes 
on some——but not all—Plaskon coating resins. 





Across-the-board increases, ranging from 4 to 42 ¢/ib., affect the modi- 
fied phenolics and maleic resins. Carload prices for the former range from 21¢ to 
22% ¢/lb.; for the latter, 21¢ to 22¢/Ib. 


Other coating resins, e.g., pure alkyds, modified alkyds, styrenated 
alkyds, ureas and melamines, ester gums, and pure phenolics, remain unchanged. 


The probability of an ammonia surfeit within the next couple of years 
is emphasized—with clocklike regularity—by every new producer that comes 
onstream. 





Latest arrival on the active production list is by Escambia Bay Chem- 
ical (Pensacola, Fla.), whose unit, when operating at full capacity, will deliver 
250 tons/day. 


In addition to ammonia, the plant will be able to turn out 220 
tons/day of nitric acid and. 300 tons/day of ammonium nitrate. 


‘Calcium chloride demand is bound to remain high, keep a pinch on 
supplies, ii: December’s cold weather persists throughout the winter. 





Up in Syracuse, N. Y., for example, extremely cold weather has neces- 
sitated the addition of calcium chloride to salt used for de-icing streets. Salt alone, 
it’s reported, is unreliable during subzero weather; but calcium chloride attracts 
moisture, makes “wet” snow from “dry” snow, helps salt do its job. 


SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending January 2, 1956 


uP 





Change New Price 
Dimethyl malonate, dms. a $ 0.03 $ 0.80 


Isobutyl acetate, solvent grade, tks. .. 0.005 0.1175 
Isobutyl alcohol, tks., divd. .. ie 0.005 0,125 
Methyl ethyl ketone, tks., dlvd. eon 0.005 0.115 


DOWN 


Lithium carbonate, tech., Lc.l. .. a $ 0.03 $ 0.87 
Lithium hydroxide, dms., c.1. ; 0.10 0.80 
Methyl ethyl pyridine, I.c.1., f.o.b. Ww. Va. 0.03 0.45 





All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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NEW SHAMPOO FORMULATIONS that clean without depleting 
the scalp and hair of their natural oils can be compounded with 
Cyanamid’s new AERosoL® 22 Surface Active Agent. Detergency 
tests of AEROSOL 22 on wool show high removal of soil and low 
removal of oil, Additions of up to 20% of Arrosor 22 to liquid 
detergents, such as triethanolamine lauryl sulfate and nony! 
phenolethylene oxide condensates, reduce their drying or defatting 
action on the skin, A new bulletin on AERosot 22, containing 
suggested formulations and describing other applications, will be 
sent on request. (Industrial Chemicals Division, Dept. C) 
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POLYACRYLONITRILE, ANOTHER NEW 
CHEMICAL, offers some interesting proper- 
ties you may find worth-while evaluating. It 
is a white, free-flowing powder of extremely 
fine and uniform particle size, with a molec- 
ular weight of 130,000. Relatively heat 
stable, it is hard and is a good insulator. 
Pelyacrylonitrile is insoluble in most solvents 
except highly active ones such as dimethyl- 
formamide, 8-butyrolactone, and ethylene 
carbonate. Although considered inert, poly- 
acrylonitrile may be altered by modification 
of the nitrile groups through such reactions 
as hydrolysis or hydrogenation. If you see 
possibilities in polyacrylonitrile, let us send 
you a sample. (New Product Development De- 
partment, Section C) 


in Cosmetics 


THE FIRST PLASTIC AEROSOL DISPENSER is making news in the 
toiletries industry. Developed by Colt’s Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn., in collaboration with Cyanamid, it is molded of 
Melamine Molding Compound 1077. Melamine allows precision 
molding to close tolerances with the necessary stability to hold its 
dimensions under pressure. The spray package is rigid, break 
resistant, corrosion resistant, light, convenient to fill and ship. It 
offers unusual design possibilities in any color. Only nonplastic 
component is a stainless steel spring activating the collet. (Plastics 
and Resins Division) 
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FEEDING OF AUREOMYCIN® Chlortetracyciline to lambs 
and beef cattle from start to market helps prevent dis- 
ease, produces healthier animals and promotes faster 
weight gains. Five years of extensive research at experi- 
mental stations shows that AurEomycin Chlortetracy- 
cline lowers the incidence of disease, as well as mortality 
and morbidity. Two new. Aurorac® feed supplements, 
containing 1,8 milligrams of AunEomycin Chlortetracy- 
cline, are being introduced through feed manufacturers 
to improve feeling programs. (Fine Chemicals Division) 


GOOD PLASTICITY IS ACHIEVED in natural rubber with 
Pepton® 65 Plasticizer, which permits mastication at 
low temperature. This newest addition to Cyanamid’s 
extensive line of rubber chemicals allows a reduction of 
as much as 30% in the milling cycle while still imparting 
the desired plasticity. And where the milling cycle is 
held constant, the viscosity of the rubber is substantially 
reduced—an important performance feature in process- 
ing soft rubber for products such as blown sponge. 
(Organic Chemicals Division) 
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THIRTY-FIVE HOURS IN THE LIFE of two gasoline refining catalysts, tested 
at 1500° F under 1 atmosphere of steam, are charted above. The graph 
shows the greater thermal and steam stability of Cyanamid’s new Hi PV* 
Catalysts (upper curve) over a catalyst in current use (lower curve). By 
increasing pore volume, in careful balance with pore diameter and specific 
surface, Cyanamid has given AErocat® Fluid Cracking Catalysts activ- 
ity that stays high longer under conditions of refinery operation. Activity 
maintenance means high efficiency in gasoline production. Extensive experi- 
ence with Hi PV Catalyst in refining units has demonstrated commercially 
these performance characteristics. (Industrial Chemicals Division, Dept. C) 


*Trade-marx 


Building for the Future 
Through Chemistry 


Additional information may be 
obtained regarding these prod- 
ucts by writing on your business 
letterhead to the Division of 
American Cyanamid Company, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20,N.Y., indicated inthe captions. 





The Glycol Diethers bring out the best 
in our Mr. Rinelli... profit by it 





Around Ansul we seldom see the businessman half of Bill 

Rinelli. He is usually so busy being Director of our Market ANSUL GLYCOL DIETHERS 
Research and Development Division that this particular Dimethyl Ether of Ethylene Glycol 

talent rarely comes to the fore. Some of our customers know CH,0CH,CH,OCH, (1, 2 Dimethoxy, Ethane) 
differently. When working on a glycol diether application Diethylene Glycol Dimethyl Ether 
problem, Bill almost always wears two hats, businessman CH,(OCH,CH,),0CH, 

and chemist. He has helped to develop a number of market- Triethylene Glycol Dimethy! Ether 

able and highly profitable products using the glycol di- CH3(OCH,CH,),0CH; 

ethers. Examine these solvents carefully, then decide which 
Bill Rinelli you can use— businessman or chemist, or both. 
Write directly to him. Be sure to ask for a copy of our 
Glycol Diether Technical Bulletin. THE ANsuL CHEMICAL Ethylene Glycol Diethy! Ether 
Company, Dept. C-11, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. C2Hs0CH,CH,0C2H; 














Tetraethylene Glycol Dimethyl Ether 
CH3(OCH,CH.),CHs (Dimethoxy Tetraethylene Glycol) 
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Steps in the Right Direction 


It’s almost certain that chlorine his- 
tory will repeat itself in the next half- 


decade, send output soaring into 
the 4-million-tons/year region. This 
would more than match the last mil- 
lion-ton advance that pushed ’55 pro- 
duction well past 3 million tons/year. 
Regular chlorine makers, however, 
aver that demand will grow fast 
enough to keep all producers busy. 

Many new plants and expansions, 
now on the way, will make chlorine 
wholly or partly for captive uses, but 
established chlorine merchants curi- 
ously enough profess little concern 
about conversion of one-time cus- 
tomers into manufacturers. 
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For example, outside the pale of the 
regular chemical industry is Weyer- 
haeuser Timber (Longview, Wash. )— 
long a chlorine buyer—whose well- 
publicized unit, now under construc- 
tion, will deliver 100 tons/day of gas 
for the firm’s pulp and paper opera- 
tions. 

In the chemical industry proper, 
General Aniline & Film will throw the 
switch in its 50-tons/day installation 
at Linden, N.J., sometime this quarter. 
The entire chlorine output will be used 
“for diverse needs of the company.” 

Still in the planning stage is 
Du Pont’s Antioch, Calif., sodium and 
chlorine plant. The unit is timetabled 


for completion in the third quarter of 
*57. Its capacity is not divulged, but 
the chlorine will be used to make 
ethyl chloride, trichlorethylene, and 
perchlorethylene. Operations will be 
integrated closely with a tetraethyl lead 
plant now under construction, and no 
chlorine will be sold to other users. 

Marketable chlorine, however, will 
come from the Solvay Process plant 
(Brunswick, Ga.), due onstream late 
in ’56. Most of the output will be 
sold to pulp, paper and textile mills 
in that area. 

Two plant expansions by Columbia- 
Southern (at Lake Charles, La., and 
Barberton, O.) will increase output 
by 50 tons/day in each unit. Onstream 
dates are, respectively, June and De- 
cember ’56. The chlorine will be partly 
for sale, partly for captive use. 

Also, two subsidiaries of Union 
Chemicals and Materials—Frontier 
Chemical and Consumers Co.—are 
expanding chlorine facilities. Frontier’s 
120-tons/day capacity increase will 
be ready within two months, will sup- 
ply chlorine primarily for market. 

To make or Not to Make? That 
is the question heard frequently among 
chlorine users, especially in the pulp 
and paper business. Right now, in 
fact, about 25% of all U.S. chlorine 
plants are captive installations of the 
pulp and paper industry; and there 
are indications that more of these firms 
are evaluating the pros and cons of 
integrating chlorine production with 
pulp processing operations. 

Some market observers foresee a 
significant broadening of chlorine pro- 
duction in this field, but spokesmen 
for the chlorine industry maintain that 
several factors deter production by all 
but a relatively small number of 
pulpers. 

One reason: plant costs are very 
high, average about $120,000 for each 
ton/day of capacity. The need of such 
a capital investment discourages many 
would-be producers. 

The disposition of caustic is another 
problem. If a manufacturer is unable 
to consume all the caustic produced 
as a by-product of his chlorine opera- 
tions, he must find markets for it. This 
frequently is not easy. 

Finally, by-product hydrogen pref- 
erably should not be wasted. Although 
the manufacture of ammonia might be 
one answer, not enough hydrogen is 
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HADLEY BROS. UHC. 


514 CALVARY AVENUE 
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MARKETS. 


produced in a small chlorine plant to 
warrant such utilization. (At least 10- 
tons/day chlorine capacity is needed 
to provide one ton of ammonia.) 
Furthermore, with ammonia plants 
mushrooming all over the country, 
many marketers are already wonder- 
ing when the saturation point for this 
product will be reached. 

Dioxide Threat: Of greater concern 
than the pulp industry’s own chlorine 
production is the potential competition 
from chlorine dioxide.* 

Chlorine dioxide has already largely 
replaced sulfur dioxide as the final 
bleach in the kraft process. But at 
least a partial replacement of hypo- 
chlorite—which is used in_ several 
preceding bleach steps—is also fore- 
seen. 

Right now, however, both chlorine 
producers and chlorine dioxide makers 
maintain that the uses of the two 
materials in pulp processing do not 
overlap very much. This view helps 
explain the tranquil atmosphere that 
now prevails in Vancouver despite the 
simultaneous construction there of a 
chlorine plant by Hooker Electro- 
chemical and a chlorate plant by 
Electric Reduction. 

Something else to think about are 
the far-reaching effects that coming 
changes in automotive engine design 
portend. If, as some predict, turbine 
car engines become widely accepted 
(CW, Nov. 12, ’55, p. 95) and piston 
engines head for obsolescence, the 
tetraethyl lead market will be in for 
trouble. This, of course, means that 
a large chlorine outlet will also be hit. 

However, ample warning precedes 
the automotive revolution—the change 
will probably take place, if at all, 
slowly enough to soften the impact 
on the chemical industries concerned. 

Cell Stretch: Present U.S. chlorine 
capacity is close to 10,350 tons/day, 
but actual production has fallen some- 
what short of this figure. In Sept. ’55, 
for example, the daily output was 9,800 
tons—a record high for the industry. 

The need of cell repairs, of course, 
keeps a small part of the existing 
equipment out of operation. Too, the 
total capacity figure includes inactive 
units such as the 100-tons/day plant 
near Denver, which was built by the 
Chemical Corps. This plant was not 
in operation in °55, but nonetheless 


*Chlorine dioxide, not derived directly from 
chlorine, is made in situ from sodium chlorate, 
the chemical actually sold by “¢éhlorine dioxids”’ 
producers. 


represents available capacity. 

One factor not generally recognized 
enters the picture when total capacities 
are calculated. Estimates are naturally 
made on the basis of rated individual 
cell capacities, but it is often possible 
to increase output to at least 5% 
above these values. 

Thus a producer can, in many in- 
stances, increase his chlorine output 
by merely upping cell amperage over 
the normal rating. This practice will 
lead to more rapid deterioration of 
the cell, of course, and will necessitate 
more frequent reconditioning. But if 
a firm makes its own current, or can 
buy it easily, boosting of cell capacities 
is cheaper than installing’more cells. 

Obviously, it would be virtually 
impossible to learn how many chlorine 
makers now hike production in this 
manner, or how many, at any rate, 
may do so in the future. That such a 
practical method can be used to in- 
crease cell capacities means, first, that 
normal capacity summations do not 
represent the maximum attainable 
with existing equipment; and second, 
that total U.S. production could be 
stretched easily and quickly. 

A breakdown of chlorine consump- 
tion into an end-use pattern is, ad- 
mittedly, very difficult; the multiplicity 
of chlorine products makes it a for- 
midable task. Duplication of statistical 
data is an ever-present hazard, since 
chlorine in chemical intermediates 
often reappears in wholly different 
compounds. Finally, a considerable 
portion of all chlorine is used as a 
“tool” in chemical synthesis, doesn’t 
show up in the final product. 

It’s safe to say, however, that the 
pulp and paper industry is the No. 1 
consumer, takes about 14% of all 
chlorine used in this country. Solvents 
(carbon tetrachloride, trichlorethylene, 
perchlorethylene) collectively account 
for about 17% of the total. Others: 
ethylene oxide, and propylene and 
ethylene glycols, 11%; monochlor. 
benzene, 7%; vinyl chloride, 6%; 
tetraethyl lead antiknock fluids, 5%; 
water and sewage treatment, 3%. Fully 
a third of all chlorine consumed is 
untraceable for reasons mentioned 
above. 

It’s evident that the chlorine indus- 
try, with its host of outlets, doesn’t 
have to worry too much, even if a few 
trouble spots appear. On the whole, 
chlorine’s next million-ton production 
step-up should be an easy one. 
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‘A NEW, MODERN PLANT with new exacting controls 


and increased capacity is now producing Hydro- 
bromic Acid at Michigan Chemical Corporation. 
Greater demand for this product as a brominating 
agent and for the manufacture of other bromides 
made this expansion necessary. 


Why use HBr? Because bromide intermediates, 
made with Hydrobromic Acid, often provide a 
higher yield of finished products and more econ- 
omical production. 


USES: Bromides, intermediates, dyes, drugs, per- 
fumes, sedatives, photographic emulsions. 


Michigan Chemical Corporation, for almost twenty 
years a quality producer of chemicals, offers a 
series of pure bromides, among them being Ethyl 
Bromide, Monobromobenzene. Cyclopentyl Bromide 
and Hydrobromic Acid, specially made for use in 
pharmaceutical manufacturing. Write for further 
information or catalog. 


shiailillait MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION saint tovis, micrigon 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenue New York 17, New York 


BASIC MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL, 
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RESEARCH 


Free-for-All in Dispersions 


There are ways to make sodium dis- 
persions and there are ways to make 
sodium dispersions—and everyone who 
makes sodium dispersions vows that 
his way is the best way. The introduc- 
tion by Cowles Dissolver Co. (Cayuga, 
N.Y.) of a new dispersion maker is 
not likely to quickly alter this situa- 
tion. But the machine is noteworthy 
because of the strong support it is 
getting from U.S. Industrial Chem- 
icals. 

U.S.L, like fellow sodium producers 
Ethyl Corp. and Du Pont, has much 
to gain from widespread acceptance 
of sodium dispersions in production 
work—and that, of course, calls for 
equipment? that can produce fine- 
particle dispersions quickly, with a 
minimum of maintenance. Right now, 
dispersion-making is primarily a labo- 
ratory operation, and new machines 
for the task are put to the test by the 
researchers who are investigating the 
advantages (e.g., higher yields, faster 
reaction, better control) of dispersions 
over bulk sodium. 

Sodium producers would rather sell sodium 
than sodium dispersions. Users, they aver, get 


maximum reactivity by making their own dis- 
persions at the point of use. 


bias. 


PILOT DISPERSION MAKER: For 
sodium, a growing dimension. 
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Developed with the aid of U.S.I. 
researchers (CW, Technology News- 
letter, Dec. 17, ’55), the Cowles labo- 
ratory machine is said to yield 1-2 
qts. of a 2-20 micron dispersion in 6-8 
minutes. A saw-toothed stirrer disc, 
going at 4,000-5,000 rpm., causes a 
rapid motion of the suspension 
through itself, which shears the so- 
dium down to size. 

Advantages ascribed to the device 
by U.S.I.: easier to clean than other 
dispersion makers; yields more uni- 
form products of smaller particle size. 
Because of sodium’s unpredictable* 
behavior in organic reactions, these 
last two features are important attri- 
butes of any such apparatus. 

Also in the Cowles device’s favor is 
the fact that it is available as a com- 
plete package for dispersion-making. 
Machines to do the job are usually 
put together from regular lab ap- 
paratus, although a special cutting or 
milling tool is sometimes used. The 
package laboratory unit runs to about 
$500 and a pilot-plant unit will be 
available for approximately $850. 
Since production-scale utilization of 
dispersions is still largely a fond ex- 
pectation of sodium producers, there is 
no plant-scale model on the shelf. But, 
depending upon size, cost would prob- 
ably be from $1,500. 

Despite its claimed attributes and 
the firm endorsement by U.S.I., the 
Cowles machine will have an uphill 
fight to convince researchers who have 
arrived at their present way of disper- 
sion-making after trying known meth- 
ods—and that includes the Cowles 
saw-toothed stirrer disc—of doing the 
job. 

Ethyl Corp., which has invested 
considerable effort in sodium-disper- 
sion technology, finds Premier Mill’s 
(Geneva, N.Y.) Dispersator most 
satisfactory. Essentially a vertically 
slotted stirring head, the Dispersator 
is today perhap the most widely used 
sodium-dispersing tool. 

U.S.I. uses it in a pilot-plant dis- 
persion maker that the firm lends to 
interested investigators. Recently, a 


*Reaction products are often a function of 
sodium particle size. Chlorobenzene and _ s0- 
dium, for instance, yield phenvlsodium when 
particles are smaller than 25 microns. Diphenyl 
is produced when particles are larger. 


unit utilizing the Cowles Dissolver, 
was also made available on loan 
from U.S.I. Interested researchers 
may borrow either of these units with- 
out any charge. 

Egg Beater, Too: Other devices, too, 
are in use. Modified Waring Blendors, 
homogenizers, colloid mills and stir- 
rers of various shapes all have their 
adherents. And there are those who 
claim that they could make a good dis- 
persion with an egg beater, provided 
it could be “revved” up to 5,000 rpm. 
and higher. Still another viewpoint 
holds that a dispersing agent (e.g., 
oleic acid) is vital to a good disper- 
sion (where the former does not inter- 
fere, seriously, with the subsequent 
reaction). 

It’s generally conceded, however, 
that the Cowles shearing head is less 
likely to clog, far easier to clean than 
the above machines. This, plus the 
convenience of a complete package of 
apparatus designed solely for disper- 
sion-making, is likely to have strong 
appeal for pilot-planters and produc- 
tion men. 

Right now, it’s difficult to find many 
of the latter who have more than hear- 
say acquaintance with sodium disper- 
sions. But a number of promising 
applications for these highly reactive 
products now appear to be in ad- 
vanced stages of development. A com- 
mercial titanium process, utilizing 
dispersed sodium as the reducing 
agent, is probably not very far from 
realization. 

And it’s a relatively safe bet that 
U.S.I. will rely on dispersions in its 
new isosebacic acid process. The com- 
pany won’t say yes or no, but it is 
known that finely divided sodium 
(average particle size: less than 50 
microns) is the key (CW, Dec. 10, 
"55, p. 60) to high yields of the 10- 
carbon acids U.S.I, will obtain by 
dimerizing butadiene*. 

Other promising new dispersion uses 
are known to be going over the re- 
search hurdles, although details are 
being zealously guarded by all con- 
cerned. Certainly, there’s no dearth of 
possibilities for putting the extremely 
reactive metal to work. By promoting 
better dispersion makers, sodium pro- 
ducers are trying to make it easy for 
more researchers to get interested in 
their product. 


*Treating the product with carbon dioxide. 
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“Qur printing looks better 
on Corabhrite...” 





H&D Corabrite boxes are smoother 
and brighter than ordinary corrugated 
boxes... yet cost no more. 

Corabrite is perfect for your product. 
Ask us, we’ll show you. 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING * SANDUSKY, OHIO 
13 FACTORIES * 42 SALES OFFICES 
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employment 
opportunities 


© Displayed Rate—$19.50 per inch. Contract rates 
on request. Advertising inch measures % inch 
vertically on one column. Subject to Agency 
Commission. 3 columns to a page. 


@ Box Numbers count as one additional line undis- 
played ads. 





in the chemical process industries 


© Undisplayed Rate—$1.80 a line, minimum 3 lines. 
To figure advance payment, count 5 average 
words as a line. 10% discount if full payment 
made in advance for 4 consecutive insertions. 


@ Closing Date—Each Wednesday, 10 days prior to 
publication date. 








CHEMISTS 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


e Research 
© Production 
@ Maintenance 
© Area Engineer 


New openings available in above departments for graduate 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers with 0-7 years’ chemical 
plant experience. Outstanding personal advancement oppor- 
tunities for those who wish to grow with a medium-sized 
company in midst of dynamic multi-million dollar expansion 
program. Shawinigan is already established as a leader in the 
resins and polymer fields. Send resume and salary desired to: 


Shawinigan Resins Corporation 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
All replies held confidential 

















SALES ENGINEER 
Low Temperature Processing 


This integrated engineering and manufacturing firm has increased its annual 
sales volume 600 per cent in five years to eighteen million dollars. The 
chemical, petroleum and metallurgical industries now depend on low tem- 
perature processing as an integrated part of their expansion plans requiring 
oxygen, nitrogen, argon, hydrogen, carbon monoxide, methane, and other 
high purity low molecular weight gases and hydrocarbons. 

The company is seeking an ambitious, self-energizing, young chemical or 
mechanical engineer who is capable of participating in large scale contract 
negotiations with engineering and management personnel for the sale or 
lease of complete processing systems. This is an excellent opportunity to 
progress into management responsibility with the country’s leading company 
in this new and rapidly growing field. Salary and profit sharing. Send 
application to B. H. Van Dyke 


AIR PRODUCTS, INC., P. O. Box 538, Allentown, Pa. 
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DESIGN 
ENGINEERS 


Permanent Opportunities With 
McKEE 


IN OUR REFINERY, METALS 
OR INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS 
AT OUR 
CLEVELAND, OHIO OFFICES 


McKee with more than 50 years of success- 
ful operation, doing business all over the 
world; is one of the largest, oldest and best 
known engineering and contracting firms in 
the business. The McKee organization con- 
tinues to grow and expand, o 

many present and future opportunities for 
qualified ond experienced engineers ond 

i s in the foliowing fields: 





Piping 
Structural Steel 
Concrete 
Process Heaters 
Equipment Specs. 
Also 


Electrical Drafts. 
Layout Engineers 
Process Engineers 


Applicants should have at least five yeors 
of experience. 


Here is a rare opportunity for you to 
utilize your engineering abilities and talents. 


McKee offers top compensation commen- 
surate with experience and ability. No age 
limitations. 


Transportation G Moving Allowances 
PLEASE SEND RESUME TO: 


Edward A. Kolner 


ARTHUR G. McKEE & CO 
2300 Chester Ave. 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 








SUPERINTENDENT 
(Processing) 


Age 40 or over preferred, college degree 
essential, experience in process design, as- 
sembly and operation of machinery for 
extractions, solyent recovery G fractionation 
& drying. Minimum of 5 years supervisory 
experience. Position is in a rural California 
community. Salary range $7500 to $10,000 


Sales repr tation with technical service offered ear, cqemeaneate ; psd . oeeieenens. 
by chemist with laboratory & office in N.Y.C, Long osition has top level decision-making re- 
experience with waxes, resins & chemicals for pa- sponsibilities. Please submit personal history, 
er, polish, leather and textile printing industry. eens experience records G& lists of 
RA-8765, Chemical Week. ~ references, 
DON’T FORGET P-8580—Chemical Week 

the box number when answering advertise- 1111 Wilshire Bivd., 


ments. It is the only way we can identify “ 
the advertiser to whom you are writing Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Chemical Salesman Wanted: Nationally known 
concern with six plants and eight warehouses has 
opportunity at several locations for experienced 
chemical salesman, who has sold substantial volume 
in acids, alkalies and similar products. Splendid 
opportunity for advancement, good salary plus 
commissions. Please reply to SW-8786, Chemical 
Week. 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





330 W. 42 St. 


PLANT ENGINEER 


M.E. or Ch.E. Degree 


Top spot available as Maintenance Supervisor in rapidly ex- 
panding New England chemical company in midst of mutti- 
million dollar expansion program. Individual we seek should 
be in 30’s, have maintenance and/or production experience in 
chemical, petroleum or related fields. We offer responsible 
management position, excellent professional growth and ad- 
vancement opportunities and outstanding salary and company 
benefits program. Send resume and salary requirements to 


P-8491 Chemical Week 


New York 36, N.Y. 








CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
CHEMISTS 


(a ie Va ee ae 
(Org Physical 





te) 
bs nd 


Our new Molecular Sieve Adsorbents and other 
products offer excellent opportunities in product 
and application development. 


Unusual career openings in the fields of adsorp- 
tion, ion exchange catalysis, etc. Test market- 
ing and customer liaison involved. Men with 
potential in technical sales may qualify {ater 
for responsible field positions. Recent graduates 
or men with up to 5 years experience desired. 
a Masters and PhD graduates con- 
sidered. 


Send resume of educational background (include 
approximate academic standing) and work ex- 
perience to: 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS CO. 

A Division of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
P.O. Box 44 Tonawanda, New York 
Attention Mr. P. 1. Emch 
refer to ad CWMS 








ENGINEERS 
Research in Audio, 
Plastics, Cements & Adhesives 
Salary Arrangements Open 
Apply 
PRATT, READ & CO., INC. 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
Founded 1922 
Research + Analyses + Consultation 
Biological, Nutritional, Toxicological Studies 
for the Food, Drug and Allied Industries 
48-14 33rd Street 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 








H. KILLEFFER 
¢ TECHNICAL PUBLICITY 
¢ TECHNICAL SALES LITERATURE 
« ANNUAL REPORTS 
*« COMPANY HISTORIES 
*« BIOGRAPHIES 
« TECHNICAL GHOST WRITING 


Telephone: SPencer 9-682! 
168 Westchester Avenue Tuckahoe 7, N. Y. 








At Your Service... 


The Searchlight Section is at 
your service for bringing business 
needs or “opportunities” to the 
attention of men associated in 
executive, management, sales and 
responsible technical, engineer- 
ing and operating capacities with 
the industries served by McGraw- 
Hill publications. 











USED/SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
CHEMICALS WANTED/OFFERED 
SPECIAL SERVICES 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


| @ Closing Date—Each Wednesday, 10 days prior to publication date. 





THE C. W. NOFSINGER COMPANY 
Personalized Engineering Service 
PETROLEUM REFINING AND CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 

e Surveys—Planning—Process Design 
e@ Engineering Design—Drafting—Proeurement 


© Supervision of Construction and Operation 
906 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 








\MES P. O'DONNELL 
Engineers 


Professional Engineering for the 
Petroleum and Process Industries 


39 Broodwa Bowie Bidg. 
New York City Beaumont, Texas 








SIRRINE 
ENGINEERS 

Plant Design & Surveys covering Chemleal Elee- 

trochem! 


and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 
trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analysis & Reports 


J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


Greenville South Carolina 








SURPLUS WANTED 


CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, ETC, 

CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 








FOR SALE 
20 Drum Dark T.C.P. 


Solvents—By-Products—Plasticizers 
Specializing in off spec materials and mixtures 


CHEMSOL, INC. 
70 Dod Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 





EL 4-7654 











JYERS OF SURPLUS 
CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 


DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 
BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 








tracers 


is the highly effective classified advertising section 
of CHEMICAL WEEK. You can use it, economic- 
ally, whenever you wish to reach the t 











For Sale 








Devine size 27 Vacuum Shelf Dryers (4); 17 
shelves 59” x 78”, 475 sq. ft., 215/19” spacing 
two door. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila 22, Pa 





J. P. Devine size 17 Vacuum Shelf Dryers, 6 
shelves, 914” spacing. Unused. Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





Swenson-Walker Crystallizers (5) 30’ long each. 
Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





s 





men of the chemical process industries. 
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pecial Service 





Drumming Facilities for chemicals. Also bulk 
storage and ckaging facilities available. SS- 
8702, Chemical Week. 





Wisconsin Alumni R h F dati 


Project Research Consultation and Production Con- 
trol Service in Biochemistry, Chemistry, Bactert-. 

y. Phar I and | ticide Testing and 
Screening. 








Write for price schedule 
Wisconsin Alumni R F 
P.O. Box 2059-G @ Madison 1, Wisconsin 


» £ Anti. 














DON’T FORGET 


the box number when answering 
advertisements. It is the only way 
we can identify the advertiser to 
whom you are writing. 


REPLIES (Box No.) : Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42nd St. (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
SAN FRANCISCO: Post St. (4) 
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RESEARCH... 


Fungi Fighters 


U.S. Air Force rounded off five 
years of fungicide research this month 
by naming agents it has found best 
for staving off fungus-caused deterior- 
ation of textiles. The roster includes 
both antibiotics and aromatic fluorine 
compounds, significantly omits copper 
compounds. 

Found to be effective: antibiotics 
endomycin, benzyl muchochlorate, 
rimocidin, comirin and netropsin sul- 
fate; 2,2’ - dihydroxy - 5,5’ - difluoro- 
biphenyl; 3,3’ - difluoro - 4,4’ - di- 
hydroxybiphenyl; 2,2’ - dihydroxy- 
3,3’,5,5’ - tetrafluorobiphenyl; 2,2’- 
dihydroxy - 5,5’ - difluorodiphenyl 
sulfide. 

Of the antibiotics, endomycin had 
preferred physical and chemical prop- 
erties. Treated cloth, containing 


0.76% endomycin, displayed high 
fungus resistance, held up at 100 C 
for one hour and resisted ten hours 
of ultra-violet light in a twin arc 
weatherometer. 

While the highest fungicidal ac- 
tivity was found in mixed-halogen 
dinitrobenzenes (effective at 0.5% and 
below), these were deemed more toxic 
than the fluorine compounds named 
above. Most potent:  1-fluoro-3- 
bromo-, 1-fluoro-3-chloro-, and 1- 
fluoro-3-methyl-4,6-dinitrobenzenes. 

Alton Prince and Sam Bakanauskas 
piloted the evaluation program at 
Wright Air Development Center (Day- 
ton, O.). Initial screening was done 
under contract at the University of 
Rhode Island (antibiotics) and at the 
University of Illinois (fluorine com- 
pounds). Work at the latter institution 
was conducted by the Illinois State 


Natural History and Geological Sur- 
vey Divisions. 
® 

Flavonoids: A new method of 
purifying flavonoids —of interest in 
treating radiation injury—is spelled 
out in U.S. Pat. 2,681,907 (recently 
released for publication by the Atomic 
Energy Commission). Briefly, the 
technique involves treating a water 
extract of the flavonoid with a cation- 
exchange resin, eluting the flavonoid- 
containing resin with an organic 
solvent. 

e 

Lab Entry: To develop and tesi 
finishes and paints, Canadian Pitts- 
burgh Industries, Ltd., has opened a 
new central laboratory at Long 
Branch, Ont. C.P.I.’s associate U.S. 
company maintains a research center 
at Springdale, Pa. 
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ATLAS POWDER CO. 
Agency—The Aitken-Kynett Co. 
BAKELITE CO.. DIV. OF UNION CAR- 
BIDE & {CARBON CORP. 
Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
BARECO hn co 
Agency—John C. Fellows Co., Adv. 
BARNEBEY-CHENEY CO. 


BUFFALO FORGE CO. on 
Agency—Melvin F. Hall Adv. 

CAMCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
Agency—Vincent Pacelli, Adv. 

CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICAL CO. 
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Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
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Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
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HADLEY BROS.-UHL CO. . 
Agency—Whitehead & Sprague, Inc. 
HARSHAW Suen 2 co. 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & ‘Ross, Ine. 
HINDE & DAUCH ewe d a. THE 
Agency—Howard Swink A 
HOOKER ELECTRO CHEMICAL co. 
Agency—Charles L. Rumrill & Co. 
JOHNS MANVILLE CORP. 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 
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SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. 

Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 

SHIPPERS’ CARLINE CORP. .... 
Agency—French & Preston, Inc. 

SMITH BARNEY & CO. 

Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 

FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 

Agency-—Ray Hawley Adv. 

SPENCER CHEMICALS CO. 
Agency—Bruce B. are & Co. 

STALEY MFG. CO., €. 
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SWIFT & CO. 

Agency—Russell T. Gray, Inc. 

TRUBEK LABORATORIES, INC., THE .. 
Agency—Ray Ellis, Adv. 
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Agency: . Seeds 
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ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atlanta 3 . William D. Lanier, 1321 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Walnut 5778-2383 


Boston 16 .850 Park Square Building 
Hubbard 2-7160 


Chicago 11... .Alfred D. Becker, Jr. 
Francis E. Stewart, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave. Mohawk4-5800 


Cleveland 15.... .Vaughn K. Dissette, 
1510 Hanna yee , Superior 7000 


Dallas 1 se, rent National 
Bank Bldg., ‘peuh 7-506 


Detroit 26 . .856 Penobscot Bldg., 
Woodward 2-1793 


Los Angeles 17 William C. Woolston, 1111 
Wilshire Blvd., Madison 6-4323 


New York 36 ; ....Knox Armstrong 
H. L. Brown, L. Charles Todaro, Charles 
F. Onasch, 330 West 42 St., LOngacre 4- 
3000 


Philadelphia 3 William B. Hannum, Jr. 
Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 


Pittsburgh 22 
ot 1-4707 


Sen Francisco -T. Evans Wyckoff, 
68 Post St., Rea '2-4600 


St. Louis 8 8615 Olive St., 
Continental Bldg., Lacas 4867 


..919 Oliver Bldg. 
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Multiplier of crop yields 


Anhydrous ammonia offers a rapid and economical means of 
raising the nitrogen level of the soil. Corn growers, for example, 
report that for each dollar’s worth of anhydrous ammonia 
(properly applied), they can expect a yield of as much as five 
extra bushels of corn. 


The Atlantic Refining Company is a prime source of supply for 
many companies using anhydrous ammonia. For detailed in- 
formation on this and other Atlantic petrochemicals, write the 
Atlantic office nearest you. The Atlantic Refining Company, 
260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Penna. 


ap 
ATLANTIC. 


PETROLEUM In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals 
CHEMICALS Division of Dominion Rubber 
Ltd 


Company 








he West: L. H. Butcher Co 


In Europe: Atlantic Chemi 
Antwerp, Belgium 





on Cw RELA X 
when you order CARBIDE’s Acetone 


No worries about acetone delivery from CARBIDE 


You get it how and when you want it: in tank cars or compartment tank 


cars—in tank trucks-—in earload or LCL lots of 55-gallon drums; stocked 


in warehouses and bulk storage centers in strategic industrial areas. 


You can be sure it’s highest quality acetone 


Over 99.5% pure—uniform quality: produced synthetically for more 


CA R 1 Ws than 26 years. 


AND CARBON 


CHEMICALS Place your ACETONE order 
with CARBIDE today 


Just call any of CARBIDE’s twenty-six 

sales offices for prices and technical 

. F ‘ information. Ask for the acetone 
data folder, F-8650. In Canada: 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company Carbide Chemicals Company, Divi- 
A Division of 


sion of Union Carbide Canada 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 
30 East 42nd Street ([I[fg New York 17, N.-Y 





